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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Corporation and the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


GENTLEMEN: 

During the academic year 1955-56 the affairs of the American Schools 
were conducted in an orderly fashion. The meetings of the Corporation, 
the Board of Trustees, and the Alumni Association were held at the 
stated times. Business matters that appeared were duly discharged by 
the authorities responsible. The annuai appointments to the various 
positions in the field were made upon nomination of the Committees of 
the Jerusalem and Baghdad Schools. 
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The various committees have functioned smoothly. Under the able 
leadership of Chairman Reed, the Jerusalem School Committee has con- 
ducted its business in a very efficient manner. Professor Reed is now 
teaching at The College of the Bible in Lexington, Kentucky. I am sure 
that he will be even more valuable now that he is nearer the center of 
management on the eastern seaboard. Professor Kramer, the Chairman 
of the Baghdad School Committee, has pursued a successful course 
through the complex procedures that are involved in staffing the Iraq 
operations. He and Vice President Speiser have had good fortune in 
producing future candidates for our field staff, for which we are most 
grateful. 

Our Publications Committee has issued our publications at their 
regular intervals. The Chairman, Professor Albright, has organized his 
staff in such a manner that the BuLLEeTIN appears whether he is in the 
country or not. The same is true of Professor Wright and the Biblical 
Archaeologist. This would seem to be the height of administrative effi- 
ciency, and they are to be congratulated. 

Our business office in New Haven has continued to manage most 
efficiently all details regarding the distribution of our publications, the 
sale of associated scholarly publications, and the collection of dues. Mrs. 
Walton, with the assistance of Mrs. Piazza, has been most helpful in 
seeing that I meet the necessary deadlines and fulfill my required obliga- 
tions. We continue to be indebted to Yale University which has con- 
tinued the long tradition whereby our offices are given space in one of the 
University buildings. 

The financial affairs of the Schools continue to be managed by Mr. 
John Warrington as Treasurer, under the direct supervision of Mr. 
Thomas Knight of the Prov ident Trust Company. They have done a 
splendid job according to the report of our Financial Committee. 

The Director of the Jerusalem School for the past academic year has 
been Monsignor Patrick Skehan, Professor at Catholic University. The 
students enjoyed a well-rounded program under his direction, with the 
customary field trips and programs of individual research. Opportunities 
for field work were made available by Professor Kathleen Kenyon at 
Jericho in January, February and March. 

Later in the spring Dr. Morton directed another season at Dhiban as 
a joint enterprise with the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. The 
Catholic Biblical Association made a generous contribution tow: ards the 
cost of the expeditiou, which was staffed by members of the School. 

Our Annual Professor, Dr. Mendenhall of the University of Michigan, 
was busy on the above-mentioned excavation and in the spring joined a 
survey party from his University that visited and studied Early Chris- 
tian and Moslem sites in the Near East. This group was under the 
direction of Professor George Forsythe, Chairman of the Department of 
Fine Arts at Michigan, and included Professor Oleg Grabar, a former 
Fellow of the Schools and now Professor of Islamic Art also at Michigan. 

Work on the scrolls continued at a steady rate. This was Director 
Skehan’s major project, and to it he devoted every minute he could 
spare from his duties as Director. Dr. Frank Cross of McCormick 
Seminary spent the summer on the same project. 
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The Director of the Baghdad School, Professor Goetze of Yale, reports 
that the School has enjoyed a very successful year. He and Dr. Craw- 
ford were members of a joint Oriental Institute- Baghdad School expedi- 
tion at Nippur. A detailed report appears elsewhere in this issue of the 
Butietin. Dr. Goetze is to be congratulated on making his last year as 
Director such a satisfying one for both the School and himself. Dr. 
Vaughn Crawford, the Director-elect, is busily engaged in another joint 
project with the Oriental Institute, the survey of southern Iraq. The 
reports from the field would indicate that many important discoveries 
are being made. 

Further contributions of the Bollingen Foundation made _ possible 
another season at Nimrud Dagh under the direction of Miss Theresa 
Goell. Professor John H. Young of Johns Hopkins University was a new 
member of the expedition this year and will assist in the publication. 
Professor Frank E. Brown is Chairman of the Special Committee for the 
excavation of Nimrud Dagh, and Miss Goell and I are most grateful 
for his cooperation and advice in preparing for the final season. We hope 
he will find time to advise and consult in the preparation of the final 
publication. 

Mr. Karl Katz, who was re-appointed to the Louis Rabinowitz Fellow- 
ship, has had a most fruitful year working in museums and traveling 
throughout the Near East. 

In accordance with the authorization given to me at the Spring Meet- 
ings, I have appointed two committees for the planning and future 
development of the Schools. The Planning Committee, consisting of 
Professors Ernest Wright and William Albright with William Reed as 
chairman, is busy preparing plans for future expansion of the influence of 
the Schools. The Development Committee, consisting of Messrs. Thomas 
Phelps, Louis Rabinowitz, and H. Dunscombe Colt with Mr. Oliver 
Reynolds as chairman, has met several times. Mr. Colt will act as 
secretary, with his first duty the preparation of a new catalogue brochure. 

The situation in the Near East during October and November has 
been exceedingly complicated. I hesitate to make any predictions at this 
point, since they may well be out-of-date by the time this goes to 
press. I can say for certain, however, that the behavior of staff and 
students has been above reproach. Dr. Dentan has shown himself a 
most brilliant and dependable Director under stress. He cooperated with 
the State Department where necessary and kept me informed at all 
times. As of this date he and the students have returned to the School 
in Jerusalem. I can only express the grateful appreciation of the Schools 
for his courage and loyalty in the face of extreme difficulties. We are 
most fortunate that he was in residence at this time. I would also like 
to express my appreciation to the Executive Committee and the Assis- 
tant Treasurer, Mr. Knight, for their cooperation in this crisis. 

With things as they are, we can scarcely prophesy the future of our 
Schools. We can only hope that the statesmen of the world may find a 
solution that will maintain the dignity of the individual nations and their 
citizens, and that will allow scholarly institutions such as ours to conduct 
their affairs in peace. 
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It is my pleasure to welcome the following institutions as new members 
of the Corporation: 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 
Episcopal Seminary of the Southwest 
Phillips University College of the Bible 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary 


This brings the total of Corporation members to 101, with 93 institu- 
tional, 3 life, and 5 patrons. 

Finally, it is my sad duty to announce the death on November 12, 
1956 of Professor Charles Cutler Torrey at the age of ninety-two. His 
passing marks the end of an era. As one of the founders of the Schools 
and a guiding spirit for many years his contributions were immeasurable. 
We will all miss him. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. H. DetwetLer 
Ithaca, New York 
November 29, 1956 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the activities of 
the American School in Jerusalem for the academic year 1955-56. 

The Jerusalem School was able to carry out a quite full program during 
the year. In August and September of 1955 we again had the pleasure 
of welcoming a study group of five members of the German Evangelical 
Institute for the Archaeology of the Holy Land, led by Prof. Martin 
Noth; they made the School their base of operations during most of 
their stay in Jordan. Between August 8th and 17th, Profs. F. M. Cross, 
Jr., Marc H. Lovelace, and W. R. Farmer were engaged (with Fr. J. T. 
Milik and Muhammad M. Salih) in an arduous archeological probe of 
Roman and Iron Age remains in the Bugei‘ region of the Judean desert. 
At the same time, Prof. J. B. Pritchard was carrying out a survey of sites 
mainly to the north of Jerusalem, which determined his choice of el-Jib 
for a 1956 summer campaign. Prof. Cross devoted much of the 1955 
summer to the manuscript work of preparing for editing the Old Testa- 
ment documents from cave 4 at Khirbet Qumran, working in the Pales- 
tine Archaeological Museum along with the various other members of the 
team, including your Director, who are engaged on that long-term proj- 
ect. Progress reports on this undertaking have been made by Prof. Cross 
in the BASOR for February, 1956; by the entire group of scholars in- 
volved, in Revue biblique for January, 1956; and by Fr. Milik and by 
your Director in the Proceedings of the 1956 Congress of Old Testament 
Scholars at Strasbourg. 

The inaugural tea for the academic year, on Oct. Ist., was well attended 
by the School’s wide circle of friends. Shortly afterward, the Fall field 
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trip of twenty days ran agreeably on schedule, taking the School’s 
academic group to as many archaeological sites in Syria (to the Iraqi 
border on the Euphrates), Lebanon and Turkey (from Carchemish to 
the Cilician Gates and back through Hatay), as we could contrive to 
reach. Most, though not all, of the School’s personnel were able to sup- 
plement this rather extended trip by other long ones to Petra and to 
Iraq; School transportation was provided for the former, but not for 
Iraq. Prof. Mendenhall joined some colleagues from the University of 
Michigan in the late Spring of 1956, for a survey which added much of 
the Jezireh district of Syria, and southeastern Turkey, to the range of 
his near-Eastern observations. 

During November and early December, Prof. Mendenhall and the 
Director offered some lecture hours, but since we foresaw a practically 
continuous archaeological program from January onwards, most of the 
emphasis was on visits to significant sites in Jordan that could be reached 
in one-day excursions. A ninth-century B.C. tomb at Tekoa was located 
and cleared during December, yielding an enormous quantity of rather 
interesting and homogeneous pottery, and good ,preliminary training in 
both the recovery and the reconstitution of such materials for the 
School’s personnel. 

The Jericho expedition of Miss K. M. Kenyon and the British School 
of Archeology in Palestine began their 1956 campaign at the end of 
January and continued into April. The American School was able to 
provide temporary quarters for the British group when local conditions 
delayed the setting-up of camp at Tell es-Sultan; and Prof. Mendenhall 
and the two Fellows took part in the campaign itself, along with Dr. 
A. D. Tushingham and Mr. W. J. A. Power of the ASOR family of former 
years. The Jericho expedition was extraordinarily successful in its results, 
primarily for the Neolithic period. 

The American School’s own joint dig with Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Louisville, Ky., conducted by Prof. W. H. Morton as 
archaeological field director, lasted from April 15th to June 9th, with 
the participation of the two Fellows, Mr. R. L. Cleveland of Johns Hop- 
kins and Dr. M. H. Lovelace of Southeastern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, as well as Dr. John Bunn from Louisville, Mr. Tom Firor of 
Baltimore, Rev. Leon King (coming from the Ecumenical Institute at 
Geneva, Switzerland), and Rev. Leandre Poirier, O.F.M., Honorary 
Fellow of the School. Prof. Morton’s excellent planning and energetic 
leadership made this operation both successful in itself, in the recovery 
of substantial evidences of the Iron Age strata on the site, and valuable 
training in the normal succession of occupation levels in Palestinian 
archaeology for those who took part. 

The Annual Professor’s apartment was repainted this year, and the 
marquee tent renovated. Through the kind efforts of President Detweiler 
we received a new Chevrolet suburban carryall (on a half-ton truck 
chassis) to replace the earlier Chevrolet destroyed, for all practical pur- 
poses, in an accident while on loan to the Jericho expedition. The 
pleasure of turning over the School’s affairs to Prof. Robert C. Dentan, 
Director as of July 1, 1956, was marred for his predecessor only by the 
rueful awareness that customs formalities and insurance negotiations 
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found us, for the time being, the owners of three cars, but with no proper 


transportation—a situation since happily remedied. 

The regular School family and our numerous guests and visitors during 
the year formed a congenial group in which it was easy to employ with 
profit the time at our disposal. The local staff, especially Omar, Imran 
and Wadi‘a, kept up their tradition of loyal, energetic and thoughtful 
service; they are great assets to the School. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the Trustees and officers of the 
Schools for the opportunity for extended study in the Holy Land im- 
plicit in this directorship; to Profs. Detweiler, Reed, Kraeling (and 
Mrs. Kraeling) in particular for their support and help in the problems 
it involved; and to all with whom I was associated in the Jerusalem 
School for that common understanding of its purposes and traditions 
which made the year memorable and pleasant. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Patrick W. SKEHAN 
December, 1956 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD 


To the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research: 

The hopes for 1955/56 which I expressed in last year’s report have 
come true. The year proved especially productive. 

The main event was the season of excavations at Nippur, lasting from 
November, 1955, till April, 1956, in which the School engaged jointly with 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 

It was the second season in which the School participated and the fifth 
for the Oriental Institute. The field director of the expedition was this 
time Richard C. Haines of the Oriental Institute; as representatives of 
the School, the staff included your director, who served as epigrapher, 
and Dr. Vaughn Crawford, fellow of the School, who served as recorder 
and photographer. 

The expedition worked at the site of the Inanna temple, which had 
been identified during a previous season. As work progressed, the exca- 
vated area was successively enlarged; nevertheless, the temple area 
proved too large for complete clearance. The main layers discovered 
include a Hellenistic building, a temple of the Third Dynasty of Ur (ca. 
2000 B. C.) —this of monumental size—and an Early Dynastic one (third 
millennium B.C.). The finds made in these layers, and in the debris in 
between, were very satisfactory; the catalogue of archaeological objects 
ran up to ca. 250, and the catalogue of inscriptions surpassed 700 pieces. 
A little less than half of the finds was assigned to the expedition by the 
Directorate of Antiquities of the Government of Iraq and is now in this 
country. 

We were particularly fortunate in discovering no less than seven 
foundation deposits, intact with the copper statuettes of kings of the 
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Third Dynasty of Ur. Five came to light in the Inanna temple and two 
in the neighboring temple of Enlil, the chief god of the Sumerians. The 
story of the discovery was told by the director in a newsletter. 

It is hoped that the excavation of the Inanna temple can be further 
pursued in 1957/58 and that, at that time, the remaining two thirds will 
be uncovered. The Oriental Institute committed itself to the operation, 
and the excellent results of the past season seem to warrant continuation 
of the School’s partnership in the undertaking. 

After the close of the 1955/56 campaign, both director and fellows 
spent some time in Europe. Dr. Crawford provided the director with a 
set of slides selected from the photographs he had taken during the 
expedition so that a preliminary report on the main results of the expedi- 
tion could be made to the Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale held 
in Paris during the last week of June. 

During my absence abroad the co-editor, Professor Abraham Sachs, 
took care of the Journal of Cuneiform Studies in the meticulous manner 
for which he is known and for which, in this case, he deserves the thanks 
of the Schools. The Journal published, as usual, four issues and remained 
on schedule. 

This will be my last annual report, my term of office having expired 
on the thirtieth of June, 1956. When I took over the directorship in 1947, 
not long after the end of World War II, it meant a new beginning. In 
the Near East, where the School is working, the period was marked by 
almost continuous tension. Neither was the situation always favorable 
at home. The more reason there is to thank the president and the trus- 
tees for the sympathy with which they have listened to the School’s 
many requests and for the understanding with which they accompanied 
its work. I am happy to turn over the School to my successor, Dr. 
Vaughn Crawford, as a going concern and wish him and the School 
success in the years to come. May I add that anyone who has spent as 
much sweat and tears in the School’s interest as your past director cannot 
help but feel connected with it forever. 

ALBRECHT GOETZE 
New Haven, Connecticut 
November 15, 1955 





JOHN GARSTANG IN MEMORIAM 


On September 12th, 1956, Professor John Garstang died in Beirut 
harbor, during a Mediterranean cruise with his nephew, Oliver R. Gur- 
ney, the well-known assyriologist and Hittite scholar of Oxford. Born 
May Sth, 1876, he was well into his eighty-first year but was still active, 
though his last years were saddened by the loss (in 1949) of his consort 
of forty-two years. 

All who are interested in the archaeology of the Middle East and 
especially in the Holy Land, have reason to be grateful to his memory. 
With consummate skill and tact—and with very limited resourees—he 
built up the Department of Antiquities during his period of service 
(1920-1926) as joint director of Antiquities and of the British School of 
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Archaeology in Jerusalem (with which our School has remained so closely 
associated ever since). The writer of these lines has special reason for 
gratitude when he remembers the Garstangs’ many acts of kindness to 
him and to the members of the American School during those pioneer 
days. Without the unfailing aid of the Department of Antiquities, the 
first modest archaeological enterprises of the American School would 
have been much more difficult, if not quite impossible. Our personal 
friendship grew steadily as we worked on Garstang’s favorite subject of 
Hittite geography and later as I acted in the capacity of pottery adviser 
at Hazor (1928) and (at first) at Jericho. Though some of our chrono- 
logical and historical views diverged more and more widely, our differ- 
ences did not affect our friendship. 

Garstang’s earliest work was in Egypt, where he joined Flinders Petrie 
as a young man of twenty-three. Only five years later he began a long 
series of explorations and excavations in Anatolia, which was to become 
his favorite area of study. As early as 1910 the appearance of his bril- 
liant survey, The Land of the Hittites, made him known throughout the 
scholarly world. Meanwhile he had been appointed (1907) to the chair 
of Methods and Practice of Archaeology, which had just been established 
at the University of Liverpool, after which he was able to undertake his 
own excavations at Sakcagézii (Sakjegeuzi) in northern Syria (1908, 
1911) and at Meroe, capital of ancient Ethiopia (1909-1914). 

After he had resigned (to the regret of all) from the directorship of 
antiquities in Palestine in order to devote himself to excavation, he 
returned to Palestine, digging especially at Jericho (1930-1936). Two 
years later he began a series of four campaigns at Yiimiiktepe near 
Mersin in Cilicia, where he excavated an extremely high mound, with 
very sigiificant stratigraphic results. The logical outcome of his half 
century of interest in Anatolia was the establishment of the British 
Institute of Archaeology at Ankara (1947); he himself served as its first 
director and was succeeded by the able incumbent, Mr. Seton Lloyd. At 
the time of his death he was president of the Institute. 

Garstang had a rare capacity for making friends, and much of his 
success in archaeology was due to the warm support of men like Sir 
Charles Marston and Mr. Francis Neilson. He also suffered much criti- 
cism, both because of jealousy in certain quarters and because of his 
tenacity in maintaining unpopular views. While he cannot be rated as an 
original genius like Petrie or Reisner, he stands very high in the annals of 
field archaeology. As an excavator he showed remarkable flair, patience 
in attending to details, and promptness in publication. In most of the 
differences: of opinion between him and other scholars I was on his side— 
and I still hold to his views on many of these matters. He was, for 
example, absolutely right with regard to the pre-pottery Neolithic of 
Jericho and the Neolithic of Mersin. Many of his original opinions with 
regard to Hittite archaeology have become part of the established knowl- 
edge of today. Writing this appreciation of John Garstang in Ankara, I 
feel my own double indebtedness to his memory, both for the help re- 
ceived from him in Palestine and for his outstanding contributions to 
Anatolian archaeology. 


W. F. Avsricur 
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THE FIRST CAMPAIGN AT TELL BALATAH (SHECHEM) 


G. Ernest WriGut 


Drew University and McCormick Theological Seminary in affiliation 
with the American Schools of Oriental Research planned last winter a 
series of campaigns at the site of ancient Shechem, conducted in alter- 
nate years beginning in 1957. The money set aside for 1956 was for the 
purpose of assembling equipment in Jordan and for preliminary surveying 
and planning at the site. The generosity of certain donors of equipment, 
however, particularly of Mr. William Avery of the Webb Manufacturing 
Co. in Philadelphia (tents and camp furniture) and of Mr. Nicholas 
Lattof of the Lattof Motor Sales in Arlington Heights, Illinois (truck 
and photographic equipment) , made it possible for us actually to conduct 
our first campaign last August. Mr. Hasan ‘Awad of the Jordan Depart- 
ment of Antiquities served ably as foreman; Professor Robert Bull of 
Drew University took over the duties of architect; Dean Bernhard 
Anderson of Drew was Administrative Director; and the writer was 
Archaeological Director. We were able to work for three weeks only 
(August 6-24); after the first week, we employed an average of 80 to 85 
men and boys from the village of Baldtah. Considering the comparatively 
brief time we had available, we were astonished at what we were able to 
accomplish. 

The ancient mound of Shechem at first glance is not an imposing 
place. While it almost fills the eastern opening of the pass between Mts. 
Ebal and Gerizim, it does not possess a strong natural position. It is a 
low mound rising gradually between the 500 and 525 m. contours above 
sea level.! Yet after Jerusalem and Samaria no site in ancient Palestine 
had a more interesting or important history. Precisely because of its lack 
of a naturally strong defensive position the city was provided in the 
Bronze Age with perhaps the most massive city fortification ever found 
in the country. It also contained the largest temple so far known in 
pre-Roman Palestine. This structure, some 21m. long by 26m. wide, 
had walls ca. 5.30 m. thick, the thickness of a city fortification; it must 
surely have been the temple of ba‘al bérit (“ Lord of the Covenant ”) 
mentioned in the Abimelech story (Judg. 8:33; 9:4; cf. 9:46).2 The 


11t was first identified as the site of the ancient city by H. Thiersch in 1903: the 
relevant portion of his unpublished diary is quoted by Joh. Hempel, ZAW, 1933, 
p. 157. 

2 The ruins of the buildings rest on a deep mar! fill, below which an earlier city 
wall seems to exist, but the dating of none of these remains is now possible except 
on the basis of comparative archaeology. The dimensions given above are those of 
Sellin and have not been rechecked by us. A similar structure, though not as massive 
or well-built, was unearthed at Megiddo between 1936 and 1939 (Loud, Megiddo IJ, 
pp. 102 ff.) in Strata VIII and VII (14th—12th cents. B.C.), and other temples, for 
example the temple of Baal at Ras Shamra and the temple of Solomon, are known 
to have had exceptionally thick walls, even though not as massive as those at 
Shechem. B. Mazar in an unpublished paper has happily connected the Shechem 
and Megiddo structures with a number of site names in antiquity containing the term 
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ruins of the temple appear to me to have been covered over with more 
mar! fill, and on it another thick walled structure was erected, the plan 
of which recalls that of the granaries found at Jericho and Lachish in 
particular. It is not at all improbable that Shechem was the administra- 
tive center of the Solomonic province of Mt. Ephraim (1 Kings 4:8), 
and that the granary was a part of the district fiscal administration.® 

The above mentioned cyclopean wall and temple, together with two 
city gates and much other architecture, were unearthed in 1913-14 and in 
1926-27 by a German expedition directed by E. Sellin. Deep trenches 
were cut and vast quantities of debris were moved from the mound by an 
average of some 200 laborers each season directed by a staff that was 
usually confined to three people: Professor Sellin, an assistant and an 
architect. The result was that no real stratigraphical digging or record- 
ing could be done in the modern sense. The evidence for interpretation 
and dating was destroyed as rapidly as it was unearthed, and left vir- 
tually unrecorded. It is thus impossible to date anything with certainty 
from Sellin’s excavation on the basis of evidence which he preserved and 
presented. Because of this inadequacy of procedure, the Deutsches 
Archaologisches Institut placed a Greek archaeologist, G. Welter, in 
charge of the work between 1928 and 1932. Welter was evidently a 
good architect, and the only good plans and sections from the area of the 
northwest gate and temple are from his hand. He paid no attention 
whatever to pottery chronology, however, and he produced nothing but 
one short article as a description of his work. After studying his report 
together with the surviving ruins, however, I think it can be said that he 
fortunately did very little digging other than small probing trenches for 
his sections.‘ Sellin was reinstated as director and in 1934 he returned 
for a month’s campaign with H. Steckeweh as architect and archaeologist 
in charge. A part of the time available was spent in moving debris, after 
which it was possible to do little more than uncover the walls below the 
surface. Various factors prevented the expedition from getting underway 
again.° 


migdal followed by a divine name. Migdal-el, for example, would be the name of a 
town with a fortress-temple of El, ete. 

3 F.-M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, Tome II, p. 460, argues that Shechem was 
indeed the Solomonic district center because the words har ’Ephraim are a determina 
tive which ordinarily accompanies the mention of the city (cf. I Kings 4:8; Josh. 
20:7, 21:21). 

*Sellin in “DPV, Bd. 64 (1941), pp. 1ff. claims that Welter only worked in the 
summers of 1{/28 and 1931, after which he stopped without any real reason. Welter 
himself in a final handwritten report now in the files of the Palestine Museum claims 
that he dug in the summers of 1928, 1929 and 1932, though in the text he mentions 
things he did in 1931 and 1933. In any event, in his final work at the site he was 
evidently attempting to map and section the East Gate, but he did not complete the 
project. As a result of our work this year, we can guess a part of the reason: the 
history of the structures in the area of the East Gate is far more complex than he 
imagined, so that both his remarks about what he found outside the gate and his 
vlan of the gate itself are of no detailed value: cf. Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1932, 
III/IV, Cols. 304-307, and Abb. 9. 

®° The chief reports of the German work are the following: E. Sellin, ZDPV, Bd. 49 
(1926), pp. 229-236, 304-320; Bd. 50 (1927), pp. 205-211, 265-274; Bd. 51 (1928), 
pp- 119-123; (with H. Steckeweh) Bd. 64 (1941), pp. 1-20; G. Welter, Arch. An- 
zeiger, 1932, III/IV, Columns 290-314. 
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The archaeological visitor to the mound is appalled by the pits, the 
trenches, the undated architecture and the piles of debris. The site pre- 
sents a vast puzzle which challenges one’s curiosity while it presents 
unusual archaeological problems. Fortunately, Sellin rented the whole 
site each year and thus never filled in any of his trenches except the huge 
one in the southeast. Consequently, the more important ruins are still 
exposed for study. The problem is to date and interpret them, and to 
discover the archaeological history of the site. 

This summer we chose as a concise and limited project the unraveling 
of the history of the East Gate insofar as that could still be done. The 
entrance, the tower on the north side and a sizable area behind it were 
dug out by Sellin in 1926. He believed it was related to a “ casemate ” 
wall which he found on the northern part of the mound; and he dated it 
to the Late Bronze Age because of material which he found in the 
northern “ casemates ” rather than on the basis of anything found in the 
East Gate itself.° Yet a casemate wall is more characteristic of the Iron 
Age, particularly when coupled with the fact that the gate has two 
entryways which also is a common Iron Age feature. As a result, W. F. 
Albright concluded that gate and casemate wall were probably the work 
of Jeroboam I (1 Kings 12:25).’ Actually, however, the gate is of a 
unique design, unlike other gates that we know from either the Bronze 
or Iron Ages. From supporting towers on the north and south sides two 
projections were built from each to form two entries, an outer (or 
eastern) and an inner (western). Between the two entries was a space 
ca. 6.55 m. deep which formed an inner court, while the openings of the 
twin gates were ca. 3.40 m. wide. The characterizing feature of the gate, 
however, is the manner in which each of the four projections from the 
towers was formed. Each projection consisted of two large basalt ortho- 
stats set side by side on a prepared footing, with a space of ca. 40 to 
60 cm. left between them (see Fig. 1). The basalt slabs varied somewhat 
in size, but the average dimensions would be ca. 2.30 m. long, 1.65 m. high 
and .65m. wide. The foundations for the gate and the towers go down 
more than 4m. deep (Welter claimed 5 m.), but the precise depth re- 
mains to be determined next year. The street level between the ortho- 
stats was some 8m. above the level of the plain in front of it, and, 
judging from the striations of debris, one descended slightly into the city 
after passing through the gate in most periods of its history. : 

Fortunately for us the edge of the German lease passed over the 
southern orthostats of the gate, so that the tower on the gate’s south side 
could still easily be dug. To get at its history in three weeks of work we 
sank a trench over and outside it, 38m. long X 3m. wide. This we 


® See ZDPV, Bd. 49 (1926), pp. 316-317; Bd. 50 (1927), pp. 268-272. 

7 Annual XXI-XXII (1943), p. 19. 

8 We cannot prepare a complete plan of the gate until we re-excavate and map the 
portion already dug by Sellin. Zero point for our levels is triangulation stake No. 29 
in the Nablus survey of Block 24067 (1946). This stake is in the village street by 
the Maqdm en-Nebi Yisuf. Unfortunately no record of its altitude is preserved by 
the Nablus Department of Lands and Survey, and this we shall have to discover. 
It is very little above the 500 m. contour, however, so that our levels can be turned 
into approximate altitudes above sea level by adding the figure 500. 
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divided into four areas: Areas I and II were 10 & 3m. sections on the 
slope below the mound’s scarp outside the gate; Areas III and IV were 
7 X 3m. in size, III centered behind the outer (eastern) pair of gate- 
orthostats and IV behind the inner (western) pair. Four meters were 
left for the mound’s scarp which was dug like a stepped pyramid until 
it could be added to Area III. “ Catwalks” or balks, one meter wide, 
were left between each area, and were only gradually taken down after 
they had told their story by means of the striations in debris visible in 
them. The balk left between our trench and the edge of the German cut 
varied from one to two meters (because of the uneven edge of the German 





Fie. 1. The East gate of Balétah during excavation. View WSW. 


excavation). When it was removed, Areas III and IV, as planned, were 
widened to 5 m., and the total area dug became ca. 150 sq. m. One native 
worker in each area had the job of cleaning walls and balks, and seeing 
that the latter were cut squarely and cleanly. Three of these men had 
received their training in this art from Professor Kathleen Kenyon at 
Jericho, and they were invaluable. 

With the introduction of the stratigraphical method of digging, the old 
trenching method of excavation such as Sellin had used was naturally 
thrown int» disrepute. Professor Kenyon at Jericho has reintroduced it 
but with fresh procedures adopted from British and European digging 
which combine it with stratigraphy. She has shown at Jericho that it 
is the only safe way to dig in debris which is not clearly demarcated by 
stone architecture, and particularly the debris against city fortifications, 
the dating of which is perhaps the most difficult thing in archaeology. 
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Without the use of this method we would have missed much of what we 
learned at Baldtah this past summer.® 

In Areas I and II on the slope east of the gate there were only two 
levels: A Hellenistic level in three phases resting on a level of MB II. 
The earliest Hellenistic phase was a stone tower, ca. 6.30-35 m. long on 
its southern side; its northern extension must be uncovered next year. 
Placed on a small stone ledge which was a part of this tower’s foundation 
was a hoard of 15 coins, all dating from ca. 305-285 B.C. in the reign 
of Ptolemy I. East of the tower in Area I was a cement pavement, with 
a quantity of Hellenistic pottery above and below it, and nearby just 
above it was a coin of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.). The latest 
Hellenistic phases contained pottery which was essentially the same as 
that in the second phase, though with features suggesting a slightly later 
stage. Yet it is definitely earlier than the pottery of the Roman period 
which I examined from Qumran and Tulil Abia el-Alayiq. It cannot date 
much later than the 2nd century B.C., a date happily confirmed by our 
latest pre-Neapolis coin, found just below the surface in Area II, a copper 
coin of Antiochus VII Euergetes (138-129 B.C.)..° Thus our three 
Hellenistic phases should date: late 4th-3rd centuries B.C.; 3rd-early 
2nd centuries B. C.; and second half of the 2nd cent. B. C. 

In Area II, extending 10 m. eastward from the edge of the scarp, the 
side and front balk of the trench showed the striations photographed in 
Figure 2. The black earth layers and the thin white (marly) layer are 
the footing of a prepared slope put against the earlier tower to the west 
to keep the earth from eroding. Against the tower it was capped by a 
thick layer of black earth filled with small pieces of limestone, a fill 
evidently used also for the Hellenistic street through the gate. This 
capping has eroded away on the slope and its place was taken by a thick 
layer of red brick dust that appeared immediately below the surface 
cultivation. Both the prepared earth and the brick jumped over the 
remains of an MB II revetment that was still used as a retaining wall 
(Fig. 2), and the brick seems to have piled up east of it against the early 
Hellenistic tower mentioned above. It is very clear that the brick had 
fallen down the slope from the gate-tower above and west of it, and that 
it must, therefore, represent the final destruction of the tower, following 
which the fortification was no longer used. A careful examination of the 


® The above lines were written because there is still a debate underway as to the 
real value of Miss Kenyon’s procedures. Of course, one can understand that a mathe- 
matical and unimaginative use of balks would actually impede the progress of 
excavation. For example, if one’s digging area were carefully divided into 5m. 
squares, each one surrounded by 1m. balks, and these were left to the end of the 
season, the balks would get in the way of the discernment of architecture. At 
Balatah I saw no reason to retain the balks after they were understood and recorded 
(nor apparently does Miss Kenyon at Jericho). Furthermore, I do not think that 
the figure “5m.” is sacrosanct. It is better to adapt the mathematics to the situa- 
tion, for obviously, this procedure is only a means for learning the history of a 
particular deposit. To become a slave to any archaeological methodology is to con- 
struct a substitute for understanding. 

10Tt should perhaps be stated that the approximate dating of the three phases was 
already established on the basis of the pottery before the coins were cleaned and first 
identified for us by Professor Frank M. Cross, Jr. at the American School in 
Jerusalem, 
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pottery in and below the brick indicates the Hellenistic Age; indeed the 
surface and brick layers here produced the same pottery as the latest 
Hellenistic phases in Area I. We must assume, therefore, that the East 
Gate was destroyed very little later than the 2nd century B.C. In 
looking for an historical reference to fix the date, one is inevitably led to 
128 B.C. when John Hyrcanus is said to have taken Shechem while 
subjugating the Samaritans." 





Fis. 2. Striations in the debris down the slope of the mound, east of the gate 
tower, as they fall over MB II Revetment 1. Below the surface cultivation a thick 
layer of red brick debris of the Hellenistic Age appears. 


The remnants of brick are red, indicating a kiln-fired product, and in 
size seemed to represent a shape that was roughly square, ca. 15 to 20 cm. 
on a side. Farther north this same brick is to be found in situ in the 
German pits, or fallen over in a great pile beside the city wall (Fig. 3). 
It is filled with sherds, which are Hellenistic in date. This brick evidently 
once rested on a footing of coursed small blocks of stone which tend 
more often to be square than rectangular. Both the brick and masonry 
appear to compose Sellin’s “ casemate ” wall on the north side, and they 
are clearly evident as a repair of the Northwest Gate (Fig. 3). Conse- 
quently, we are led to assume, pending further investigation, that the 
“casemate ” wall, if such it really is, is actually Hellenistic in date, and 
destroyed by John Hyrcanus in 128 B.C.** As to the time when the 


11 Josephus, Antiquities xiii. 9. 1. 
12 Since the Hellenistic fortification repaired and reused the NW and East gates, 
we can assume that where possible it reused also earlier city walls. Whether it did 
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Hellenistic fortifications were built, W. F. Albright in a letter of Sept. 22, 
1956, suggests the period of Sanballat II, whose building of the Samaritan 
temple on Mt. Gerizim is described by Josephus. “ The latter combines 
Sanballat with Alexander, and the mention of the good Macedonian 
woman’s name, Nikaso, shows that we must turn to the period between 
330 B.C. and your cache of coins of Ptolemy I. You will then have a 
very good date for the casemate wall, about 325 B.C. in round num- 





‘ cer 


Fic. 3. The double piers of the outermost of the three entries of the Bronze Age 
Northwest Gate (looking SW). Above them by the meter stick the remains of 
Hellenistic brick on a thin stone footing may be seen. 


bers.” Needless to say, such a date would also fit perfectly the evidence 
for our Hellenistic tower, on the footing of which the coin cache was 
found. 

In Area I the Hellenistic tower rested on the cemented surface: of the 
Hyksos terre pisé. At the eastern edge of the tower the Hyksos rampart 
fell away so suddenly and so sharply that at this point there must be a 
deep fosse. In the center of Area IT a trench had been cut through the 
rampart in order that a stone revetment might be built (cf. Fig. 2). We 
did not have time to find its base, but at 2 m. below its top it was ca. 1 m. 
wide. Ca. 4.90-4.95 m. further west, under the balk between Areas II 
and III a second revetment was encountered, larger than the first. 


or not must be discovered, but it would appear that the history of the fortifications 
is very complex, and Sellin’s reported discovery of LB pottery in a northern “ case- 
mate” (ZDPV, Bd. 50, pp. 268 ff.), whatever precisely the “casemate” was, sug- 
gests nothing more than one phase in the history which says nothing about the 
relation of pottery to walls, nor of this phase to other and subsequent phases, 
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Between them a MB II house had been erected which used them as 
side walls, a house destroyed like the great tower west of it in the 16th 
cent. B.C. Both of these revetments had a slightly sloped exterior, 
while the interior was roughly finished because the walls were built 
against the mound, and their interior was not meant to be seen. Accord- 
ing to oral information from Kathleen Kenyon two of the successive 
earthen ramparts at Jericho had similar stone revetments as footings. 
Thus at Baldtah we have three phases to the Hyksos rampart. The 
earliest (ca. 1700 B.C.) is the lowest with the cemented surface; the 
second and third used the two revetments as foundations for the terre 
pisée, but all trace of the latter has been destroyed by the MB II house 
and the tower to the west (see Fig. 4). Consequently, we have no 
evidence as yet as to which revetment is the earlier. 

In Areas III and IV the southern tower of the gate was uncovered, 
which together with the city walls connected with it are the cause of a 
steep scarp in the mound’s debris in this area between 3 and 4m. high. 
Figure 5 is a plan of the southern half of the original gate, except for some 
two meters of its southern extension which must be uncovered next year. 
The eastern wall behind the outer orthostats is ca. 3.90 to 4.00 m. thick, 
while the western is ca. 3.60 m. (labelled building phase d in this area). 
A guardroom, ca. 6.55 m. long X 1.80 m. wide, was created by a thinner 
cross wall, ca. 1.10 m. wide, called Wall ¢ in the excavation, but which 
during the last week of excavation was found to be contemporary with d 
because it was bonded into the western tower wall. Where not destroyed 
by later building some of the brick topping of the tower walls still re- 
mained. The last floor level of the guardroom was 2.00 to 2.10 m. below 
that brick (cf. Fig. 5), and this space was completely filled with fallen 
brick, charcoal, broken pottery, and even three skeletons, the bones of 
which were no longer in discernible form. To the west a burned level was 
vividly apparent on the balk about the level of the tops of the orthostats 
below which was a mass of fallen brick and stones. The pottery from 
both the guardroom and the burned house in Area II was easily dated 
with certainty. It represents precisely the same horizon as Tell Beit 
Mirsim D (early to middle 16th cent. B.C.). The gate was evidently 
destroyed by the Egyptians when they wrested Shechem from “ Hyksos ” 
control ca. 1550 B.C. When the tower was erected, Revetment 2 was 
turned into a retaining wall for its foundation and the space between the 
two, ca. 1.35 m. wide, was paved with small stones to make what appears 
to have been a narrow street. Between 1700 and 1550 B. C., then, three 
phases of the Hyksos rampart were erected, and were then superseded 
by the new and massive fortification represented by the gate. If we 
suggest that the latter was erected between ca. 1650 and 1575 B.C. (that 
is, roughly 1600 B.C.), we cannot be far wrong.’* What its relation is 
to the cyclopean wall on the northwest is as yet to be discovered. 


18 Tt is quite possible that the tower has an even earlier history and has been 
rebuilt (e.g. in the guardroom a cyclopean stone floor was encountered ca, 1.60 m. 
below the floor of the 16th cent. burning, and thus far below the level of the guard- 
room door: ef. Fig. 5). 
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Though the stone work in the two appears the same, the gates certainly 
represent radically different types." 

How the East Gate was reused in the Amarna and early Iron ages 
(the time of Abimelech, for example) is unknown, for the area was 
completely cleared down to the level of the MB II wall tops, and a 
narrow repair (Wall c’) of heavy stone, ca. 1.35 m. wide, was erected 
over the tower and over the guardroom wall, and even over the earthen 
fill of the guardroom door (cf. the white outline of this repair in Fig. 5). 
Evidently only the entries between the orthostats were left open, while 
the rest of the gate court was filled with earth. One of the inner ortho- 
stats was partially dislodged from its base in the MB II destruction, but 
no subsequent effort was made to straighten it. Wall c’ was built out to 
it and used it as it was. In the new guardroom created by Wall c’ a 
floor level above which was a burned layer was preserved in Area III. 
The pottery from this burning appears to date between ca. 850 and 750 
B.C. On the whole, I prefer a date around 800 B.C. and tentatively, 
pending further excavation, would correlate the destruction of this gate- 
phase with that of Megiddo IV A, attributed by Albright to Hazael (ca. 
815 B.C.) 2° rather than to date it as late as the destruction of Samaria 
in 724-1 B.C. In the western balk of Area IV there is another burned 
level in the debris which is associated with some sherds of the 10th or 
early 9th cent. which seemed somewhat earlier than the above mentioned 
destruction. This may be evidence of the Shishak raid in ca. 918 B.C., 
but the context here was small, disturbed and without architectural 
demarcation. 

The evidence of later use of the tower was eroded, for the most part, 
from the surface. The Hellenistic brick had fallen down into Area II, as 
previously noted. A vat and drain-stone with jar of 4th-2nd cents. was 
built into and over Wall c’, showing where the Hellenistic level of the 
ground above and south of the street between the orthostats was. Wall c’ 
was evidently reused, however, at least in part, though it had been 
ruined behind (south) of the outer orthostats and had been replaced by 
a comparable wall at this point. Hellenistic pottery of our latest phase 
surrounded it abundantly, and presumably this final tower repair repre- 
sents Hellenistic stone work. 

Among the small objects found in our brief campaign the most unusual 
and interesting was a coin, which, as far as we can ascertain, is the 
sarliest thus far found in Palestine (Fig. 6). It is made of an alloy of 
silver and white gold, is 2cm. in diameter and weighs 145 gr. A deep 
gash across the surface shows where its genuineness was tested in ancient 
times. It is a rare early Greek coin, and there appear to be two possibili- 
ties regarding its origin: (1) Thraco-Macedonian tribes of the Pangaean 
district of northern Greece. Obverse: centaur bearing a woman; reverse: 
square-quartered where it was held when stamped. Date: ca. 500-480 


14Tt should be observed, however, that the NW gate has two huge parallel blocks 
of stone to form one side of each gate entry (see Fig. 3), and this is precisely what 
is present in the East Gate. The orthostats of the latter are smoothly cut, however, 
from stone not in common use at the site, whereas neither is true at the NW gate. 
15 7 BM III, pp. 2-3. 
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Fic. 6. Greek coin from the late sixth or eariy fifth century B.C., the earliest 
coin thus far recovered in Palestine. Found in unstratified or disturbed debris in 
Area IV. Diameter 2 cms. 


B.C.1® (2) Or the series of Thasos. Obverse: Satyr, kneeling on one 
knee or running and carrying in his arms a struggling nymph clad in 
long chiton. Date: ca. 550-463 B.C." 





“COMING” AND “GOING” AT THE “CITY” GATE 
E. A. SpEIsEr 


In Gen 23, which recounts the purchase of the cave of Machpelah, 
there occurs twice (vv. 10, 18) the phrase “ all those who went in at the 
gate of his city.” Gen 34, on the other hand, contains the contrasting 
expression “all those who went out by the gate of his city,” which is 
likewise repeated, but this time in the same verse (24). Both statements 
appear to be direct enough on the surface and have hence attracted 
little critical attention. A moment’s reflection, however, is bound to give 
one pause. The use of a city gate is hardly a distinctive activity; it is 
something that is .ormally open to all the inhabitants. Moreover, “ all 


16 This was the first interpretation of it by Frank M. Cross, Jr. while the excava 
tion was still in progress: see Head, Historia Numorum, p. 175; Catalogue of Greek 
Coins in the British Museum, p. 147, No. 9; p. 148, No. 1; p. 149, No. 1. 

17 Dr. Leo Kadman, Chairman of the Israel Numismatic Society, makes this 
suggestion as an alternate possibility: see Head, Historia Numorum, p. 264; A Guide 
to the Principal Coins of the Greeks, p. 6, n. 4, Pl. III: 4. Dr. Kadman adds in a 
letter to this writer: “ Neither my friends from the Israel Numismatic Society nor 
{ myself have knowledge of an earlier coin found in Palestine, and we think that you 
are right in assuming it to be the earliest coin found till now in excavations in 
this country. The discovery of a Greek coin from the late sixth or the early fifth 
century is extremely interesting.” 
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and sundry,” or the like, would not be appropriate in either of the above 
narratives, for each singles out a specific segment of the population. 
Lastly, why does one passage refer only to “ coming in” and the other 
to “ going out”? The two terms are surely not interchangeable. There 
is also the further fact that neither phrase is used elsewhere in the OT, 
at least not in this precise form. Yet the repeated use of each in its par- 
ticular context is evidence of both accuracy and importance. In short, 
we are confronted with two idiomatic phrases whose full force remains 
to be determined. 

As a matter of fact, the scholar who was the first to question the face 
value of these two clauses was also the one who indicated their idiomatic 
signification. Arnold B. Ehrlich brought out the essential facts as far 
back as 1908,' but his argument appears to have been overlooked. It may 
well be that his hectoring style and his tendency to disregard other 
views obscured Ehrlich’s actual contribution. Yet in this instance, as in 
countless others, Ehrlich’s learning, penetration, and unerring sense of 
usage led him to conclusions which later findings could but confirm. If 
the following remarks about the phrases in question carry the argument a 
little further and deeper, it is mainly because of added evidence that was 
not available to Ehrlich at the time. 

The two idioms before us feature between them three key terms: 
two verbs and a noun. It is significant—indeed basic to the problem— 
that each of these terms may have various secondary meanings aside 
from its primary one. This is especially true of the verbs, ba’ “ he came 
in” and ydsda@’ “ he went out,” as a mere glance at any standard dictionary 
will readily attest.2. Both verbs, moreover, are used together in the ex- 
pression lasét w*labé’ “to engage in customary activities.” This par- 
ticular usage, however, has no bearing at all on the phrases under dis- 
cussion. For the clause in Gen 23 employs bd’ alone, whereas in Gen 34 
only ydsd@ is used. Nor would there be the slightest warrant for the 
assumption that either verb by itself can ever yield the idiom in which 
they appear jointly. It should be stressed, furthermore, that any such 
allusion to routine activities would be out of place in both the Machpelah 
and the Dinah accounts. In each of these narratives it is a particular 
and unusual detail that the respective idioms are intended to highlight. 

The two expressions, however, have this one thing in common: both 
lean on the same noun, namely, ga‘ar. In the great majority of its many 
occurrences this term stands for “ gate.” Another familiar connotation 
is “ place of justice, court.” Still another meaning is “ assembly, com- 
munity ”; note especially Ruth 3:11 “for the whole body of my people 
knows.” In this latter sense Sa‘ar comes close to the Akkadian term 
babtu, which is familiar from the Code of Hammurabi in the sense of 
* district, quarter,” * and is known to be an extension of babu “ entrance, 
gate.” It is in this specialized sense, as will be shown presently, that 


1 Randglossen zur hebréischen Bibel, I, pp. 100, 174 f. 

* Not all of these derived uses have been cleared up by any means; note especially 
II Kings 6, 7 (perh. referring to going on and off duty on the Sabbath). 

* This is, however, but one of several distinctive uses of babtu; cf. ©. Landsberger, 
Materialien zum sumerischen Lexikon, I, 1937, pp. 142 f. 
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sa‘ar is employed in the two phrases before us and is the real basis of their 
idiomatic significance. 

Gen 34:24 reads literally, “ And all those who went out by his city 
gate heeded Hamor and his son Shechem; and all the males were cir- 
cumcised, all those who went out by the gate of his city.” The “ going 
out by the city gate” is linked here explicitly to the male inhabitants, 
and in particular to those who had undergone circumcision. This detail 
was regarded as sufficiently important to the point of the narrative to 
be underscored through repetition. The sequel shows clearly what it was 
that the author thus wished to stress. As a result of their physical ordeal, 
the patients became incapacitated so that Simeon and Levi had little 
trouble in wiping out the whole city. This is the main point of the story, 
and the author makes it by stating twice that the victims were “all 
those who went out by the gate of his city.” It follows that this phrase 
must signify “ those capable of bearing arms.” How, then, is this mean- 
ing conveyed by the idiom that was used for the purpose? 

It is independently established that ydsd’ by itself can be used in the 
sense of “to go forth to battle”; cf. e.g., Amos 5:3, I Chron 20:1. If 
ga‘ar were then added, the whole could mean only “to represent one’s 
community in battle,” especially where the qualifying term “ of his city ” 
is appended. The primary sense “ city gate ” would be altogether point- 
less in such an instance, since warriors would obviously go out by the 
gate if there was one. The participial form—which is what we have— 
must stand thus for “ those capable of bearing arms.” The repetition 
makes this sense unmistakable. Any other interpretations, as Ehrlich 
has emphasized, would be unjust to the quality of the narrative before us. 

A measure of support for this technical usage can now be adduced 
from Akkadian literature. The Akkadian verb for “ to go out ” (wast), 
like that for “to come in,” can be employed, among many other uses, 
for communication between a city and the outside world, including even 
traffic with the enemy.‘ But this of itself does not describe true military 
operations. There is, however, one pertinent passage which does just 
that. It reads: “I constructed siege works against him and” asé abul 
dlisu uterra ikkibus “* the going out through his city gate I made utterly 
repugnant for him.” In other words, as a result of the siege towers 
brought up by the attackers, any sallies from within the besieged city 
became much too costly and hence taboo (ikkibu). This time the tech- 
nical term employed is not just (w) dst “to go out ” but the combina- 
tion of that verb with “his city gate,” or precisely the same phrase as 
in Gen 34.° 

The idiom just cited is to the best of my recollection a unique occur- 
rence in cuneiform records. It may not be pure coincidence, therefore, 
that it should have been used against the background of the same land 


“Cf. the picturesque account of the siege of Urshu, Keilschriftterte aus Boghazkii, 
I, 1916, No. 11: 22 ff. (esp. 24, with which cf. Joshua 6:1); the text has been treated 
by H. G. Giiterbock, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, NF, 1938, pp. 126f. For a dis- 
cussion of siege tactics in the ancient Near East see Yigael Yadin, Bulletin, 137 
(1955), pp. 23-32. 

>The only difference is in the use of the infinitive in Akkadian as against the 
participle in. the Hebrew occurrence. 
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in which the Dinah episode took place; specifically, in Sennacherib’s 
account of the siege of Jerusalem.’ In other words, this particular turn 
of phrase might well have echoed local Hebrew usage. And lest this 
appear far-fetched, it should be recalled that the Assyrian command 
could handle Hebrew much too well for the morale of the defenders. 
When the Rabshakeh was begged to use Aramaic instead of the “ lan- 
guage of Judah,” he promptly made his persuasive Hebrew carry to all 
who had assembled on the wall of the city.’ 

There remains Gen 23 with its repeated reference to “all those who 
went in at the gate of his (i.e., Ephron’s) city.” The events here 
described are of an entirely different order, to be sure, from those related 
in Gen 34. Yet their import is just as far-reaching, and the description 
fully as skillful and dramatic. For what is ultimately involved is the 
change in Abraham’s status from that of a landless alien to one of a 
legally approved landowner. The title to a property which has such 
obvious national implications must have a juridically foolproof basis. 
The transaction has to be unshakabie. In other words, it must be wit- 
nessed by the highest city authorities, that is, the city fathers or elders.® 
The phrase selected to convey this meaning is “ all those who entered at 
the gate of his city.” Now that “the gate of one’s city ” has emerged 
as an old idiom for “ community,” the whole clause yields the compre- 
hensive sense of “ all who have a voice in the affairs of the community.” ® 

The two cognate phrases with which we have been concerned prove 
thus to be idiomatic expressions for the two groups which jointly repre- 
sented the source of governmental authority in most of the ancient Near 
East. The underlying concept is traceable to the Sumerians. Before he 
can embark upon his critical contest with the rival ruler of Kish, Gilga- 
mesh must obtain the consent of two separate bodies, the assembly of the 
“ city fathers” (abba uru) and the assembly of the “ able-bodied men ” 
(gurus) 1° It is not surprising, therefore, that early Hebrew society, 
which in many ways had so much in commen with Mesopotamian society, 
should have employed special phrases for both these institutions. To be 
sure, the Machpelah account is commonly ascribed to “ P.” It is con- 
ceded, however, that in this instance the account betrays a descriptive 
flare and a subtle humor for which “P” is not otherwise noted. The 
hand may thus be indeed that of a later source, for which the story 
loomed large on various grounds. Yet the voice is evidently that of 
ancient and genuine tradition.” 


‘ 





* Taylor Prism, III 30. 

7II Kings 18: 26,28 and Isa 36: 11,13. 

8It may be worth stressing in this connection that the Akk. term for 
bu has the primary meaning of “ greybeard, elder.” 

® The special force of the verb in this phrase is perhaps “attain,” as in 
in days, years.” 

10 See Th. Jacobsen, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, II (1943), p. 166, n, 44. 


“ec ’ 


witness ” 


‘ 


‘advanced 


11 Cf. my paper “A Vivid Sidelight on the Machpelah Episode,” Israel Life and 
Letters, 1953 (May-June), pp. 56-59. 
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LACHISH LETTER IV 


Frank M. Cross, Jr. 


Among the unsolved passages in the Lachish Ostraca, none is more 
tantalizing than lines 6-9 of Ostracon IV. The context is relatively clear, 
and the script is fairly legible! The reading should be capable of solution. 
However, no genuine progress has been made toward an understanding 
of the letter since the contributions of May and Albright more than 
ten years ago! ° 

On the basis of a fresh examination of the text, the writer proposes to 
read lines 6-9 as follows: 


(6) dm [.] wsmkyhw . Iqhh . sm‘yhw . w 
(7) yihw. h'yrh [.] w'bdk . ’yn[n] * 

(8) y[.] 8h. mh. ’th! *‘wid. hym] ° 
(9) ky ’m. btsbt [.]7 hbgqr [. Slh(hw) ] § 


* One of the unnecessary hindrances to continued advance in the analysis of these 
letters is the absence of adequate infra-red photographs, adequately published. The 
reading to be suggested below is based on Palestine Archaeological Museum photo 
graphs which are not new, but which are still superior to any published plates. 

2See H. G. May, “ Lachish Letter IV: 7-10,” BASOR 97 (Feb., 1945), pp. 22-25; 
W. F. Albright, “ Postscript to Professor May’s Article,” ibid., p. 26. For an exten 
sive bibliography and notes on the present state of study, see D. Diringer in 
Lachish III [Text], by O. Tufnell, et al. (London, 1953), pp. 21-23; 331-339; to this 
may be added especially, K. Galling, Tertbuch zur Geschichte Israels (Tiibingen, 
1950), pp. 63-65; and W. F. Albright in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, ed., J. B. 
Pritchard (2nd ed., Princeton, 1955), pp. 321 f. 

* The reading yodh is certain, it would appear (Birnbaum, Albright, May, Diringer, 
et al.), and Albright’s reading, ’yn[n]/y is, in this case, almost inevitable. 

*The reading taw was correctly seen by Birnbaum, “The Lachish Letters, II. 
Palaeographie and Other Notes,” PEQ 1939, pp. 99 f., but he failed to press further, 
being unsure of other readings. The writer reached the same reading independently ; 
in my photograph, the traces are difficult to read otherwise. 

® De Vaux (“ Les ostraka de Lachis,’ RB 48 (1939), p. 195) recognized that there 
are the traces of a letter between he and waw. The traces preserve an oblong, 
“O”-shaped letter, properly slanted for ‘ayn. Conceivably it could be a word-divider. 
However, the latter tends to be smaller, solid (i.e., not open as is our sign), and 
lower in relation to other letters than ‘ayn. 

The following waw, though generally read here, raises more difficulties than the 
preceding letter. The slant is unusual, and the main downstroke appears to be 
broken by a second horizontal cross-line. We prefer the reading waw, though other 
readings are possible. 

The preferred readings give us ‘w[ ], to be filled out ‘w[d]. On the orthography, 
ef. b'wd in Siloam, |. 2. (On the archaic pronunciation, see Cross and Freedman, 
Early Hebrew Orthography {New Haven, 1952], p. 50). 

*That the ostracon is broken on the lower left of the obverse (upper left of 
reverse) has been increasingly recognized since first observed by May and Albright. 
Certainly traces of broken letters appear on the edge of the sherd in lines 7 and 8; 
the only question is the extent of the chipping. The reading hym was suggested first 
by Albright; for the orthography, see whym, Siloam, 1. 3; kym, Lachish IT: 3, ete., 
and Early Hebrew Orthography, pp. 50, 53. 

7A trace of the word-divider actually appears in the photograph, a blob between 
the left arin of taw and the base of the following he. 

8 The restoration goes back to Albright. 
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“ 


.. . As for Semachiah, Shemaiah took him and sent him 
up to the city, and (hence) I, your servant,® am unable *° 
to send him" thither '* agai[n ** today]; but surely in the 
course of (tomorrow) morning, [I shall send (him) ]. 


The whole of the letter can thus be read: 


May Yahweh cause my lord to hear good tidings even now today! 

I have written on the (gate) door according to all (the instruc- 
tions) which you sent to me. 

With regard to (the instructions) which my lord sent about the 
matter of Beth-ha-rapid, there is no one (left) there. 

And as for Semachiah, Shemaiah took him and sent him up to 
the city; and (hence) I, your servant, am unable to send him thither 
again today; but surely in the course of (tomorrow) morning, I shall 
send (him). 

And may (my lord) know that we are watching for the fire- 
signals of Lachish according to all the signs which my lord arranged, 
for we no longer can see (the signals of) Azekah. 


The writer of our letter, after the customary salutation, hastens to 
reassure his commander that he has carried out all his commands in a 
letter just received. Having given such assurances, he then proceeds to 
make qualifications. The Beth-ha-rapid matter is out of his hands. No 
one is left there. Since Semachiah has been sent up to the city by 
Shemaiah, the writer cannot dispatch him immediately in accord with 
his commander’s instructions. But the matter will be taken care of at 
the first possible moment. Finally, the writer indicates that he is atten- 
tively watching Lachish for signals; for, ominously, the fire signals of 
Azekah have ceased. 


®Lit., “and (as for) your servant, I...” The resumptive pronoun, while 
improper to English usage, was frequent, and no doubt elegant, in classical Hebrew 
style. 

1° Lit., “I am not sending.’ The construction often carries a stronger sense; for 
example, Dt. 4: 22: ’ynny ‘br ’t hyrdn, “I cannot cross the Jordan”; and I Sam. 
19: 11: ’m ’ynk mmlt ’t npsk hlylh mhr ’th mwmt, “If you do not (manage to) 
escape tonight, tomorrow you will (surely) be put to death.” 

11 That is, Semachiah. As for the word order, §m or §mh tends in Hebrew (where 
it is originally an accusative element) to follow immediately after the verbal 
element, preceding the direct object, and often even the subject and direct object. A 
pronominal object, however, normally preceeds §m, so that the word order in the 
proposed reading is unusual and constitutes a problem. 

12 This may refer either to “the city,” i.e., Jerusalem, or to Lachish, the residence 
of the addressee (1. 10). The reading is ambiguous. See n. 13. 

13 %[d . hym] can be taken in either of two senses. It may mean that the writer 
cannot carry out his instruction to dispatch Semachiah back to Lachish (or back to 
Jerusalem) since he is already on an errand of Shemaiah’s in Jerusalem; or we may 
take ‘wd hym in the sense of Isa. 10: 32, “yet today.” This would fit in well with 
the following line: it is too late today, but surely in the morning, ete. One may 
also compare the usage of ‘wd in Dt. 5: 25 (22). We need the letter which is being 
answered to solve these several ambiguities. 
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Postscript 

In a letter from Ankara dated October 15, 1956, Professor Albright 
accepts my new palaeographical suggestions, but proposes as an alternate 
reading the following: 

wbdk .’yn[nJy . 8h. 8mh. ’*t [. ] h‘d{m . hym] 

ky ’m . btsbt [.] hbgqr [. ’Slhm] 

* And I, thy servant, am not sending the wit[nesses] thither 
[today], but by the close of tomorrow morning [I will send 
them ].” 

He continues, “ In other words, Semachiah has been arrested and sent 
to Jerusalem, but it will take a little time to round up the witnesses 
against him and send them to Jerusalem. The word-divider after ‘t was 
presumably ligatured to t as in the next line (?).” 

Ignoring philological considerations, I am inclined to think that the 
letter at the end of line 8 is more easily read waw than daleth. However, 
the latter is possible (see n. 5). On the other hand, Albright’s reading 
has the advantage of avoiding the unusual word order of my proposed 
reading (see n. 11), and makes equally good sense. 





STRATIGRAPHIC CONFIRMATION OF THE LOW 
MESOPOTAMIAN CHRONOLOGY ! 


W. F. Avsricut 


Readers of the BuLietin are familiar with our recurrent discussion 
of the problem of Early Babylonian chronology. For the past fifteen 
years the writer and Dr. Friedrich Cornelius have been defending a date 
for the reign of Hammurapi of Babylon at 1728-1686 B.C., or about that 
time.? Meanwhile Sidney Smith has been supporting a position once held 
by the writer, at 1792-1750, while Albrecht Goetze espouses a date some 
sixty years earlier still, and Benno Landsberger has recently come out 
for a date even earlier than Goetze’s.* The matter might seem academic, 
but the whole interpretation of international relations and the history 
of civilization before the fifteenth century B.C. depends on its correct 
solution. On the one hand we have the astronomically fixed chronology 
of the Egyptian Middle Kingdom and the only slightly less secure dating 


1 Since this paper has been written in Ankara, far from my own library facilities, 
there are gaps in my documentation. However, I do not think that the serious 
student will have much difficulty locating the source of most of my material. 

2See now the comprehensive monograph by Cornelius, “ Die Chronologie des Vor 
deren Orients im 2. Jahrtausend vor Chr.” (Archiv fiir Orientforschung XVII 
[1956], pp. 294-310). 

® See his brilliant monograph “ Assyrische Kénigsliste und ‘Dunkles Zeitalter,’” 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies, VIII (1954). 
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of the following 13th Dynasty and Hyksos period; on the other we have 
the structure of Mesopotamian, North-Syrian, and Hittite chronology 
before the early 15th century, which is rigidly dated within itself for five 
and a half centuries before the end of the First Dynasty of Babylon but 
moves as a whole over some two centuries according to the system pre- 
ferred. Since North-Syrian stratigraphy is now tied to Mesopotamia, 
whereas Phoenician and Palestinian strata are bound to Egypt, one can 
easily see what confusion results. 

In recent papers and reviews the writer has pointed out that the 
solution of the problem would be at hand if all pertinent stratigraphical 
data were published. Now we have Sir Leonard Woolley’s Alalakh 
report in published form; it provides enough material to settle the ques- 
tion within a few decades for all ceramically minded archaeologists.‘ 

Stratum VII at Alalakh, where Woolley made a rich find of Old Baby- 
lonian cuneiform tablets, recently published by Donald Wiseman, con- 
tains pottery of border type, as might be expected from its location at 
the bend of the Orontes in what is now the Turkish province of Hatay 
(Antioch region). Its pottery is partly Cilician in affinity, as pointed out 
to me by Mellaart, and partly typical Middle Bronze II B-C of Phoenicia 
and Palestine.’ This is the pottery of Megiddo XII-X and Tell Beit 
Mirsim E-D, found in vast quantities in tombs of the 17th-16th centuries 
throughout Palestine and Phoenicia as far north as Ugarit (which is only 
a short way across Mt. Casius from Alalakh). It is dated by a mass 
of Syro-Palestinian pottery found in Egypt and by a corresponding 
wealth of Egyptian scarabs, inscriptions, etc., from Palestine and Phoe- 
nicia. Especially to the point are Woolley’s types 21a (nine examples) , 
21le (seven), and 106b (eleven), but they are not alone.® Stratum VII 
is also dated by other finds, including especially a typically Hyksos 
scarab impression and seal impressions which cannot antedate the 17th 
century and in some cases point to Mitanni.’ 

At first the writer was rather startled by such a late context for the 
tablets, but the solution has been given by Landsberger in his recent 
analysis of the early dynasty of Aleppo and Alalakh.* Here the eminent 


* Alalakh: An Account of the Excavations at Tell Atchana in the Hatay, 1937-1949 
(Society of Antiquaries of London, Reports, No. XVIII, 1955). This volume had not 
reached me when I left Baltimore, and I wish to thank Mr. Seton Lloyd and Mr. 
James Mellaart of the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara for putting this 
and other necessary books at my disposal in their hospitable library within a few 
blocks of my hotel, as well as for discussing pertinent archaeological matters with me. 

5 Following my classification, most recently in my Pelican Archaeology of Palestine. 
The system of Miss Kathleen Kenyon labels these closely related phases as “ MB II.” 

* The pottery types of Stratum VII are listed in Atchana, pp. 332-340, and figured 
on plates cix-exxiv. Since the drawings selected to illustrate types may not be really 
median examples of each type, this method of stratigraphic publication tends to 
obscure differences and cannot be recommended. 

7 For the seals of VII see Atchana, plates 1x-lx1, Nos. 9-21, Ixvii, 145-152. No. 9 
is typical of the second Syrian style of Frankfort, with the vertical column of 
cruces ansatae and the fur-bordered royal robe of the 17th-16th centuries. No. 11 
is typical of Mirsim D (early 16th century); No. 20 is Hyksos and cannot be 
earlier than the 17th century; Nos. 18 and 21 are Mitannian (i.e., they tend toward 
15th-century Nuzi styles); Nos. 145-6, 150 are typically egyptianizing. 

8See Jour. Cun, Stud., VIII, pp. 51ff., for his treatment of the chronology of 
Alalakh. 
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Assyriologist has convincingly reconstructed the succession of the first 
five known kings of the early royal house of Aleppo, and has established 
their relation to one another and to the vassal dynasty of Alalakh.’ Four 
kings of Alalakh are known from the tablets of Stratum VII; the first 
was the son of the second king of Aleppo, mentioned in the later Mari 
tablets, and the fourth was contemporary with the fifth of this Aleppo 


group. 
ALEPPO ALALAKH 


1. Yarim-Lim I (c. 17204) 


— 


2. Yammurapi (c. 1700+) 
1 
- Yarimn-Lin 





3. Abba-11 (c. 1680+) 


4. Yarim-Lim II (c. 1660t) . Ammitaqum(ma) 


1 
2 
3. Hammurapi 
4 


5. Nigqmepuh (c. 16404) . Irkabtum (son of 2) 


(Alalakh falls after c. 1640) 


This group of five kings of Aleppo cannot well be allowed less than 
15 years apiece, and they probably ruled some 20 years each, since all 
are in direct chain of descent (the first and last may have had shorter 
reigns, thus lowering the average). If we date Yarim-Lim I in the early 
Mari period (before about 1720) and Hammurapi I in the late Mari age 
(as pointed out by Georges Dossin) , the appointment of another Yarim- 
Lim as prince of Alalakh by his brother, Abba-il '° of Aleppo, can be dated 


®I am, however, quite unable to accept Landsberger’s identification of Hammurapi 
of Alalakh, son of Ammitaqum and thus brother of Irkabtum, with the Hammurapi, 
son of Yarim-Lim, who appears in a Hittite fragment as king of Aleppo. Nor is 
there any proof that these two rulers are not identical with Nos. 1-2 in our list 
of kings of Aleppo, who ruled during the Mari period between cir. 1740 and 1700 B.C. 
Actually this is by far the most reasonable view, since we now know that the Anittas 
of KuSSar who figures as the conqueror of Hattusas in a composition in Old Hittite 
was a contemporary of Shamshi-Adad I of Assyria, thanks to the new evidence from 
Kanish (Karahiiyiik and Kiiltepe near Kayseri) and Bogazkéy. In other words he 
lived still earlier in the heroic age of the Hittite cuneiform tablets. Moreover, 
Landsberger’s happy identification of ZukraSi, mentioned in the Hittite composition 
No. 29/k + 530/f (published by H. Otten in Mitt. Deutsch. Orient-Ges., No. 86 
[1953], pp. 29 ff. [cef. K. Bittel and R. Naumann, ibid., pp. 20 f.]), with the ZukraSi 
who was general of Aleppo in the time of Ammitaqum fixes the date of this recently 
discovered Old Hittite composition about 1675-1650 B.C. Since both spelling of the 
name and title are identical at Alalakh and Hattusas, Landsberger’s combination 
is certain. It seems to follow that the famous narrative of the siege of Ursu 
(Urshu) also belongs to the middle decades of the 17th century and precedes the 
usual date by about a century. In this case the Tudhaliyas of the Urs. story reigned 
long before Labarnas, founder of the Old Hittite Empire. Some further possibilities 
will be explored in a later study, if nothing prevents. 

10We can safely read a good Northwest-Semitic (proto-Aramaic) Abba-il for 
Landsberger’s Abban. The name usually read “ Hammurabi” appears as Ammurapi 
= ‘mrpi, ‘Ammu-rapi’, at Ugarit in the late 13th century; this Hammurapi was its 
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about 1680. Then the fall of Alalakh in the reign of the third successor 
of Yarim-Lim of Alalakh, Irkabtum, would have taken place in the third 
quarter of the 17th century, after about 1640 B.C. The great mass of 
pottery from Stratum VII of Alalakh would in any case date from the 
last decade or less of the dynasty of Alalakh. Reckoning the royal house 
of Aleppo by generations we also come to a date between cir. 1650 and 
1630 as probable date for the end of Alalakh VII. One might be tempted 
to connect the fall of Alalakh with the great expansion of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty at this time under Khayana and Apophis, but this would have 
to remain conjectural. 

Stratum VIII of Alalakh belongs with the Cilician Middle Bronze of 
earlier levels and shows little or no pottery in common with VII. Stratum 
VI is characterized by pottery typical of the period 1550-1450 B. C., such 
as the panelled bichrome ware best known from Tell el-‘Ajjil and 
Megiddo IX." There is some overlapping of types between VII and VI, 
indicating that no appreciable lapse of time should be allowed between 
them. The pottery of VII which corresponds to'M.B. II B-C further 
south can searcely have been introduced before the middle decades of 
the 17th century. The date 1792-1750 for Hammurapi of Babylon is thus 
excluded, since it would push the fall of Alalakh back to about 1700— 
which is impossible from the standpoint of pottery and seals alike. 

The demonstration that cuneiform was employed in Northern Syria 
during the middle decades of the 17th century makes it highly probable 
that the contemporary Hyksos kings of Egypt and Palestine also used it. 
Sooner or later portions of their correspondence will be discovered, 
illuminating the darkest age in the history of the Ancient Near East. 

My stay in Turkey this autumn has been exceedingly instructive and 
stimulating; I would not have missed it for anything. I owe a great deal 
to our State Department and to the staff of the U. S. Information 
Service in the American Embassy at Ankara for having made my stay 
possible, and for facilitating it in every way. Special thanks also goes to 
my friend, Dr. Wendell Phillips, president of the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man. Two motor trips with members of the British 
Institute of Archaeology at Ankara to the rich excavations of Kiiltepe, 
Karahiiyiik (Konya), and Bogazkéy have been particularly rewarding; 
I wish to express my gratitude to the respective excavators, especially to 
Professors Tahsin Ozgii¢ and Kemal Balkan, Dean Sedat Alp, Professor 
Kurt Bittel and Drs. Otten and Beran for invaluable information and 


last king. The name must mean something like “The people is healed (from an 
epidemic) ,” but it was early misunderstood. Incidentally, the name Ammitaqum(ma) 
probably stands for ‘Ammi-ittaqum, “ My people has been avenged (I, 2 of NQM),” 
though ‘Ammi-itaqum-ma, “O my people, be thou truly avenged,” may be preferable. 
Similarly, Nigmepuh (Niqmepa) means something like “ (My) vengeance is trium- 
phant (lit., brilliant, yapu') ”; cf. Egyptian Nqmup*. 

11 Tn his chapter on “ Chronology ” (pp. 377-399) Woolley too often misquotes the 
views of other scholars. E.g., on pp. 386, n. 3, 390, n. 1, he gives an entirely 
erroneous account of my alleged shifting of ground between the article on the chro- 
nology of Tell el-‘Ajjal in AJSL, 1938 and my Pelican Archaeology of Palestine. 
Actually it was in the former paper that I established the date for the panelled 
bichrome style between 1550 and 1450 B.C. which I have followed consistently ever 


since. 
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generous hospitality. Study of stratification, pottery, seals and inscrip- 
tions leads invariably to the same result: only a low chronology can 
satisfy all data now available in Anatolia. Of course, we are not yet able 
lo fix Hammurapi’s accession in any one year between cir. 1750 and 
cir. 1700, but a date before the former or after the latter date appears 
to be out of the question. Incidentally, this is also the categorical view 
of the German scholars who have been working for years at the ancient 
Hittite capital. It is a pleasure to report that the campaign which has 
just closed has been the most important in many years. The combination 
of unforgettable scenery and astonishing monuments with new discoveries 
is one which the writer will never forget. Nor will he ever forget two 
fascinating days at the ancient Cappadocian capital of Kanish, analyzing 
the remains of the Assyrian merchant colony of the 19th and 18th 
centuries B.C. 





THE FOUNTAIN AT JAZER 
GreorceE M. LANDES 


The sources of our knowledge for the ancient biblical site of Jazer 
are relatively meagre. By far the most references occur in biblical litera- 
ture where Jazer is clearly mentioned some thirteen times,’ usually as a 
town (Num. 32:3, 35; Josh. 21:39, I Chron. 6:66), but once as a “ land” 
(eres, Num. 32:1), and once also as a “ territory ” (g*bil, Josh. 13:25). 
Outside the Bible, Jazer appears again in the apocryphal book of I Mac- 
sabees (5:8) and in Josephus’ Antiquities (XII:8:1). Its last mention 
in our early sources occurs in the Onomasticon of Eusebius, together with 
its subsequent Latin translation by Jerome.’ 

On the basis of these data, it is possible to sketch in briefly some of the 
details of Jazer’s long sedentary history. According to Num. 21:32, 
Jazer was first occupied by the Amorites, whom the Israelites under the 
leadership of Moses soon dispossessed. If we follow the LXX reading 
of Num. 21:24, we learn that Jazer was considered the “ border of the 
Ammonites ” at this time. Although apparently not an Ammonite settle- 
ment itself, it bordered on territory definitely recognized as Ammonite, 
and thus as one moved eastward from Jazer, Ammonite territory would 
soon be entered. Biblical tradition assigns Jazer to the tribe of Gad 
(Num. 32:35, Josh. 13:25), and later it became one of the four Gadite 
cities given to the Levites (Josh. 21:39, I Chron. 6:66). Before the 
sixth century B.C. it was a Moabite border city and at one time may 
possibly have been included within Moabite territory (Cf. Isa. 16:9, 
Jer. 48:32). Neither before nor after the fall of Israel and Judah is 
there any mention of Jazer in the Assyrian or Babylonian texts, and not 
until the second century B.C. does its name appear again. Then we 


1Two other instances appear to be attested in the Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX: 
Num. 21:24 and Judges 11:26 (Alexandrinus). 

2Cf. P. de Lagarde, ed., Onomastica Sacra (Gottingae 1870), pp. 86, 131, 264, 
and 212. 
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learn that as a result of a battle fought between Judas Maccabeus and 
Timotheus, leader of the Ammonite army, the town of Jazer was re- 
captured, thus suggesting that it had been an Ammonite possession prior 
to Judas’ Transjordan campaign. Nothing is known of Jazer’s history 
after Maccabean times. 

The precise location of ancient Jazer has been a matter of dispute 
among scholars since its first identification with Khirbet Sar by Seetzen 
in the mid-nineteenth century. To judge from biblical references, Jazer 
appears to have been situated in south Gilead, west-northwest of Rab- 
bath-ammon (Josh. 13:25, II Sam. 25:5). It lay definitely west of the 
south-north stretch of the upper Jabbok. The only extra-biblical source 
which makes any attempt to define clearly the location of Jazer is 
Eusebius’ Onomasticon. From this we learn that Jazer lay eight or ten 
Roman miles west of Philadelphia in the Perea of Palestine beyond the 
Jordan, that it was fifteen Roman miles from Heshbon, and that pro- 
ceeding from the town was a large river (potamos megistos) emptying 
into the Jordan.* These data, although extremely helpful, have not 
decisively settled the problem of Jazer’s location. In the course of a 
comprehensive restudy of Ammonite history which the present writer 
has recently completed, some new information has been turned up with 
regard to a hitherto unrecognized topographical feature associated with 
the ancient site of Jazer, which not only enhances our understanding 
of the desirability of the site as a place for continuous sedentary occupa- 
tion, but also helps us limit the possibilities for its exact identification. 

The evidence for the new datum which now must be added to our 
knowledge of the physical characteristics of Jazer is found in the poetic 
allusions preserved in the original texts of Isa. 16:9 and Jer. 48:32. In 
both these passages a word is used which most translators have derived 
from some form of the Hebrew verbal root bkh, “to weep,” thereby 
creating a play on words in each context. The consonantal text for Isa. 
16:9a reads: ‘l-kn ’bkh bbky y‘zr gpn sbmh, which is customarily trans- 
lated, “ Therefore, I weep with the weeping (bbky) of Jazer, O vine of 
Sibmah.” Similarly in the consonantal text of Jer. 48:32a, we have: 
mbky y‘zr ’bkh-lk hgpn sbmh, which is usually rendered, “ More than 
the weeping (mbky) of Jazer, I weep for you, O vine of Sibmah.” 

It was Prof. W. F. Albright who first called my attention to the possi- 
bility of relating the bbky of Isa. 16:9a and the mbky of Jer. 48: 32a, not 
to the Hebrew root bkh, but rather to the root, *nbk. From the latter 
is derived a possible nominal form *nebek, which appears most clearly 
once in the Hebrew Bible (in the construct plural, nibké) in Job 38:16. 
The same word has been discovered in Ugaritic, especially in the Keret 
Epic, line 216 (also undoubtedly in the earlier parallel, line 113, where 
the scribe has inadvertently omitted the second consonant), where it 
appears in combination with the Ugaritic preposition b, thus bnpk. 
From the parallelism in these passages with mqr (whose meaning in 
Hebrew is “ well, spring”), mpk can be defined as “ (water) source, 
fountain, well.” Thus, the hb’t ‘d-nbky-ym of Job 38:16a may best be 
rendered, “ Have you entered into the sources (or fountains) of the 


* [bid., p. 265, line 4. 
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sea ...?”, which is corroborated by the LXX (but with the noun in 
the singular) .* 

In Job 28:1la occurs a similar word, this time with an initial mém, 
apparently closely related to our nbky, if not actually the same word. 
The passage reads: mbky nhrwt hbs, which must be translated something 
like, ““ The sources (fountains) of the rivers he binds up.” In Ugaritic 
we also have the form mbk, which is used a number of times in the ex- 
pression: ‘m “il mbk nhrm, “To El at the (two) sources of the two 
rivers.” ° Albright and Gordon (Ugaritic Handbook, no. 1266, p. 249) 
explain mbk as a noun with preformative m-, for an original *mnbk 
> mbk (pronounced with a double consonant, indicating the assimilation 
of the n to the labial) .° In Job 28:1la, the Vorlage of the LXX appar- 
ently did not have mbky, but something like ‘mqy, since the LXX renders 
the word with bathé.’ Interestingly enough, the Syriac has w‘wésn’ here, 
which would seem to presume an original Hebrew ‘mqy. Hebrew ‘mq 
has both the meaning of “ deep, valley,” and “ strength, force” (cf. Job 
39:21). The LXX translators apparently understood the word in the 
sense of “deep” (bathé), whereas the Syriac translators understood it 
as meaning “ strength (of the current of a river) ” (‘wsn’). This would 
seem to indicate that the old meaning was still known to the Syriac 
translators. Because of the Ugaritic parallelism, however, an original 
mbky is preferable here (vocalized as construct plural, or possibly dual; 
MT mibb¢ki shows the Massoretes no longer understood the meaning of 
the word, attempting to connect it with bkh). 

One other biblical passage, outside the references already cited above, 
seems to add further evidence for the root *nbk in Hebrew. This is in 
Prov. 8:24, where the MT is somewhat corrupt. We read: b’yn-thmwt 
hwllty b’yn m‘ynwt nkbdy-mym, which may be translated, “ When there 
were no depths, I was born, when there were no springs abundant (?) 
in water.” The problem here centers around the word nkbdy, which, as 
it stands, is a niph‘al participle, construct plural, of kbd. lts meaning 
is not clear, and actually its presence in the verse is not required by the 
context. In fact, for metrical reasons, the word might best be omitted. 
The verse scans as a good bicolon of 3 plus 3 beats without nkbdy, 
thereby taking m‘ynwt as a feminine construct plural form instead of 
just feminine plural (cf. Gen. 7:11, 8:2). The LXX conceivably did this, 
rendering the second half of the verse: pro tou proelthein tas pégas 
hudatén. Frequently Greek pégé, “ spring, well,” is used to translate 
Hebrew ma‘ydn (“spring”). But the question now arises, what is the 
explanation of nkbdy in the Hebrew text if it apparently was not present 
in the LXX Vorlage?* It hardly seems plausible to consider it a later 
addition, since without it, the text is perfectly clear and metrically 


‘Note that the poetic imagery of the Hebrew nbky-ym suggests Canaanite origin. 

5 For the vocalization, meaning, and later development of the word mbk ef. W. F. 
Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore 1953), p. 194, note 7. 

* For the change of the sonant b of nbk to the surd p of npk ef. A. Herdner, “ Note 
lexicographique: RS lp3,” Syria 23 (1942-43), p. 136. 

7 As has been suggested by G. Beer, who was responsible for the critical apparatus 
for the Hebrew text of Job in Kittel, Biblia Hebraica. 

8 Nor in the Syriac, which reads w‘adld nehwon mayyd bemabbir'e. 
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harmonious. Thus, one is pressed toward the conclusion that some word 
was present in the original Hebrew text which was either misunderstood 
or miscopied by a later scribe. As has been suggested by G. Beer and 
others,’ this word originally was some form of our root *nbk, meaning 
“source ” or “ fountain.” Thus, instead of the present MT nkbdy mym, 
the original Hebrew text possibly read nbky ym, “ sources of the sea.” 
Nbky, having no longer any meaning to a later scribe, was corrupted to 
a word which did have some meaning to him, viz., nkbdy (note that all 
the consonants of nbky are preserved in nkbdy, although not quite in the 
same order), and the final mym developed from a repetition of ym by 
dittography. We may therefore translate the verse, ‘““ When there were 
no depths, I was born, when there were no sources of the fountains of the 
sea.” With this proposed restoration of the original Hebrew text, it is no 
longer necessary to assume that a word must be deleted for metrical 
reasons. B’yn m‘ynwt nbky-ym scans as a good colon of three beats. It 
is probable, however, that in the Vorlage of the LXX no corruption, other 
than the dittography with ym, had yet taken place and that one of the 
words—probably m‘ynwt—had dropped out (possibly by omoioteleuton, 
note the position of the nun’s in this colon), so that the translators of the 
LXX saw only nbky-mym, which they rendered by tas pégas hudatén 
(just as they translated nbky in Job 38:16 by pégén). Possibly m‘ynwt 
had reappeared by the time of the Latin translation, for we find there: 
necdum fontes aquarum eruperant. Fontes seems to translate m‘ynwt, 
since eruperant would seem to stand for nbky (certainly not nkbdy!). 
The original meaning of the root *nbk must be something like “ to break 
forth, to flow,” and it is interesting that the Latin translator may have 
known this. 

Returning now to Isa. 16:9a and Jer. 48:32a, the possibility of reading 
in these passages our word nbk, mbk seems highly plausible on the basis 
of the evidence marshalled above. In the Jeremiah passage no emenda- 
tion of the consonantal text is necessary other than deletion of the final 
yodh, which is probably dittographic. The singular makes better sense 
here: “O fountain of Jazer, I weep for you . . .” Moreover, the paral- 
lelism in the following bicolon makes better sense when mbk is translated 
by “fountain, source” (referring to a large spring) than by “ weeping.” 
Ym would then refer, not to the Dead Sea, as often interpreted here, but 
to the mbk y‘zr, “ the fountain of Jazer,” which the ym y‘zr in the second 
half of the next bicolon would seem to indicate. It is true that many 
scholars support the deletion of the second ym in Jer. 48:32b (also miss- 
ing in the LXX), and for metrical reasons this is perhaps a legitimate 
proposal. However, the presence of a second ym here need not be ex- 
plained as a simple dittography. The scribe may have purposely inserted 
it at this point to explain the first ym. This was not just any ym, but 
the ym y‘zr, viz., the mbk which was at Jazer. Although ym in Hebrew 
does not ordinarily refer to a small body of water,’® to the mind of the 





°Cf. W. F. Albright, “Some Canaanite-Phoenician Sources of Hebrew Wisdom,” 
Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East (Leiden 1955), p. 8. 

10 Except in a figurative sense; cf. Hebrew ym hnhst, “ the bronze sea,” IT Kings 
25:13, Jer. 52:17, ete., the artificial sea or great bronze basin in the outer court of 
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poet the word may have seemed a perfect parallel for mbky which was 
also not limited in meaning to a small source of water, and also had 
cosmic connotation in Ugaritic poetry. 

In Isa. 16:9a bbky probably stands for an original mbky, the initial 
beth being dittographic. Thus we translate, “ Therefore I weep, O foun- 
tain of Jazer .. .” Again we have the parallelism with ym from the 
preceding verse. The LXX translators, both here and in the Jeremiah 
parallel, read hos (tén) klauthmon, presupposing for the Hebrew Vorlage, 
kbky. But the LXX translators no longer understood the original mean- 
ing of the form mbk, and because of the proximity of *bkh, “I weep,” 
naturally took it as a play on words with the root bkh, “to weep.” 
The hos, which seems to stand for Hebrew kaph, may mean either that 
kbky actually stood in the Hebrew Vorlage, or that the LXX translators 
misread the Hebrew. From the recent Dead Sea Scroll finds, we know 
that the distinction between kaph, mém, and beth during the second 
century B.C. (by which time the book of Isaiah had certainly been 
translated into Greek) was sometimes hard to make, and it is possible 
that an original Hebrew mbky could have been confused with a kbky at 
that time. Thus, the word mbk (reading the construct form, meaning 
“fountain of, spring of”) in Isa. 16:9a and Jer. 48:32a seems highly 
plausible and makes good sense in the contexts under consideration. 

The presence of a strongly-flowing perennial spring at Jazer clearly 
indicates why the Gadites found the “land of Jazer” attractive as “a 
place for cattle” (Num. 32:1). With a large spring supplying a con- 
stant source of water, there would be good pasturage much of the year, 
thus creating ideal conditions for the raising of cattle. Moreover, the 
existence of a permanent spring at Jazer provides an important clue for 
the identification of the original site. In all probability this datum must 
be interpreted in the light of Eusebius’ comment that from Jazer there 
emerged a large river which emptied into the Jordan.’ The source of 
this river would be the “ fountain ” at Jazer. This means that Jazer must 
have been located at or near the head of a perennial spring-fed stream. 
From all the ancient sites that have been suggested as representing the 
ruins of Jazer, only two would seem to have the characteristics necessary 
to fit this description, viz., Khirbet Djazzir, situated some four kilometers 
to the south of es-Salt and at the junction of the wudydn which form 
the valley of the Wadi Sha‘ib, and Khirbet Sar, some nine kilometers 
west of ‘Amman overlooking the Wadi esh-Shita.’” 


the Temple, having cosmic significance, and representing water as the source of life. 
See Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 148 ff. 

11 Cf, note 3 above. 

12 For the most recent discussion of the exploration of these sites cf. R. DeVaux, 
“Exploration de la région de Salt,” Revue Biblique 47 (1938), p. 405, for Khirbet 
Djazzir; N. Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, III (Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven, 1939), pp. 153 ff., for Khirbet Sar. Other, 
less happy, suggestions that have been made for the identification of ancient Jazer 
include Yajiiz, slightly west of el-Jubeihat north of ‘Amman (T. K. Cheyne, Hneyclo- 
paedia Biblica Il, col. 2341); Beit Zer‘ah, northeast of Heshbon and just beyond 
el-‘Al (C. R. Conder, The Survey of Eastern Palestine [London 1889], Vol. I, p. 91; 
A. Musil, Arabia Petraea [Vienna 1907], pp. 390, 394); el-Yadiideh, 7 kilometers 
Jesbin and about an equal aistance south of ‘Amman (F. Schultze, 


northeast of 
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Abel, followed more recently by DeVaux, has argued for the identifica- 
tion of ancient Jazer with Khirbet Djazzir.‘* This site fulfills most of 
the requirements set down for the location of Jazer by Eusebius: ™ it is 
situated west of ‘Amman (= Roman-Byzantine Philadelphia) in what 
was once called the Perea of Palestine; it lies exactly 15 (Roman) miles 
from Hesban (biblical Heshbon); it stands at the head of the Wadi 
Sha‘ib, a perennial stream which empties into the Jordan Valley. In 
addition, the archaeological survey of Khirbet Djazzir has turned up 
pottery which must be dated to Iron I. It is also intriguing that the 
modern Arabic name for this whole region, ardh Djazzir, has a striking 
parallel in the Hebrew ’eres ya‘zér, the expression also used to describe 
the area around biblical Jazer (Num. 32:1). Moreover, less than a kilo- 
meter northwest of the site is a strong spring called ‘Ain Hazér which 
flows into the Wadi Sha‘tb.'® DeVaux thinks *® that the name Hazér 
preserves the Byzantine name Azér, which Eusebius definitely equates 
with Jazer (cf. Onomasticon 86, 21), and it is interesting that Arabic 
Hazér does not seem to come from any native Arabic word but appears 
to represent a transliteration of some other type of name. It is not 
impossible that Greek Azér could stand for ancient Jazer, and this in 
turn have been preserved in the Arabic Hazér. Linguistically tempting, 
although less plausible, is the correlation between Arabic Djazzir and 
Hebrew Ya‘zér. DeVaux cites one parallel where an original initial 
yodh seems to become a djim™ in Arabic, but this constitutes the only 
example of this occurrence, at least as far as the present writer could find. 
Even less satisfactory is the loss of the original ‘ain, supposedly com- 
pensated for by the doubling of the zd7, a linguistic phenomenon that is 
nowhere well attested. However, what appears to be the most decisive 
argument against equating Khirbet Djazzir with ancient Jazer is the 
distance measurement Eusebius records as separating Philadelphia and 
Jazer. He states that Jazer lay some 8 or 10 (Roman) miles west of 
Philadelphia,’* whereas Khirbet Djazzir lies almost 14 (Roman) miles 


“ Ein neuer Meilenstein und die Lage von Jazer,” Paldstinajahrbuch 28 [1932], pp. 
77 ff.). Noth has recently given up his identification of Jazer with el-Yadiideh (cf. 
M. Noth, “ Die israelitischen Siedlungsgebiete im Ostjordanland,” ZDPV 58 [1935], 
p. 250, note 2) and advocates a location somewhere “in dem Bergland um wadi 
es-sir und na‘ar” (cf. M. Noth, “Israelitische Stimme zwischen Ammon und Moab,” 
ZAW n.f. 19 [1944], p. 34). 

13, M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine (Paris 1938), Vol. II, pp. 69 ff., and R. 
DeVaux, “ Notes d’histoire et de topographie transjordaniennes,”’ Vivre et Penser 50 
(1941), pp. 25 ff. 

14 Husebius’ information with regard to the position of Jazer may be unreliable, 
but so far it is the only ancient source we have which gives fairly precise data for 
Jazer’s distance measurement and direction in relation to places whose locations 
are definitely known today. Until new evidence is forthcoming which can decisively 
prove Eusebius wrong, we must depend upon his source material. 

16 J, L. Burehardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land (London 1822), p. 355, 
first suggested the possibility of identifying ‘Ain Hazér with Jazer. 

16 R, DeVaux, “ Notes d’histoire et de topographie transjordaniennes,” p. 27. 

17 Thid. 

18 As has been suggested by Noth and others, the 8-mile measurement, which 
Eusebius records for Azor and Azer, possibly represents the more exact figure, while 
the 10-mile measurement, which he records for Iazer, conveys a more approximate 
figure. Cf. M. Noth, “Tsraelitische Stimme zwischen Ammon und Moab,” p. 33, 
note 1. 
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from Philadelphia. Allowing for a small margin of error, it does not 
appear that Eusebius could have had the site of Khirbet Djazzir in mind 
when he defined the location of biblical Jazer. 

Since Seetzen first proposed Khirbet Sar as the site of ancient Jazer, 
this group of ruins has always remained a possibility for the biblical 
settlement. Just as for Khirbet Djazzir, much of the data set forth by 
Eusebius describing the location of Jazer applies also to Khirbet Sar. The 
latter lies almost directly west of ‘Amman, apparently within the eastern 
border of the Roman-Byzantine province of Perea.’® It overlooks on the 
west the Wadi esh-Shité, which eventually empties into the Jordan 
through the Wadi Kefrén. When he explored Khirbet Sar, Glueck could 
find only a small quantity of Iron Age sherds, but when he examined the 
type of building construction on the site, he was convinced that the 
original settlement must have gone back to Iron I, even though adequate 
pottery evidence was lacking.*° Also, Glueck’s description of the country- 
side surrounding Khirbet Sar agrees favorably with the biblical require- 
ments for the “ land of Jazer.” Seetzen discovered several ponds nearby 
which he thought may have corresponded to the ym ya‘zér, “the sea 
of Jazer” (Jer. 48:32) ,”' and some 1.5 kilometers to the northeast is the 
strong spring ‘Ain es-Sir. It is true that the modern Arabic name Sar 
does not reflect the biblical name Ya‘zér,?* and that in all probability 
Conder was wrong in suggesting some kind of linguistic connection 
between the Greek Azor and the Arabic Sar.** However, this argument 
alone is not strong enough to set aside the possibility of identifying 
Khirbet Sar with the ancient Jazer. Many of the biblical place names 
have since been replaced with Arabic names that no longer reflect the 
older name or its meaning. What again appears to cast doubt on the 
correlation of Khirbet Sar with Jazer is the failure of the former to agree 
precisely with the distance specification recorded by Eusebius. Khirbet 
Sar lies only 10 kilometers west of ‘Amman, which comes to just under 
7 Roman miles, and 17 kilometers from Hesban, which amounts to about 
11.5 Roman miles. Both figures fall short of the 8 (or 10) and 15 
(Roman) miles, respectively, posited by Eusebius. It is possible that all 
of Eusebius’ numbers here were only approximate, but even though the 
15-mile figure may have been slightly exaggerated, it would appear that 
the distance from Philadelphia to Jazer should at least be between 8 and 
10 miles, and not less or more than either figure. However, it must be 
admitted that the distance measurements for Khirbet Sar are propor- 
tionately more in harmony with Eusebius than the same data for Khirbet 
Djazzir. 

19 This, however, is not absolutely certain since we do not know exactly how far 
eastward the eastern boundary of Perea extended. According to Josephus (Antiqui- 
ties XII, 4, 11) Tyros (modern ‘Araq el-emir) lay between Arabia, i.e. the Naba- 
taean State, and Transjordan Judah, i.e. Perea. Since ‘Araq el-emir lies some 8.5 
kilometers west of Khirbet Sar, it is conceivable that the latter might have been 
outside the eastern boundary of Perea in the province of Arabia. Cf. Noth, loc. cit., 
pp. 34-25. 

20N. Glueck, op. cit., p. 155. 

21U, J. Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, Paldstine, etc. (Berlin 1854), p. 406. 

22 Cf. G. Kamptimeyer, “ Alte Namen im heutigen Palistina und Syrien,’ ZDPV 
16 (1893), p. 43. 


28 Conder, op. cit., p. 153. 
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This leads us to suggest that the site of ancient Jazer was located 
probably within the neighborhood of Khirbet Sar rather than Khirbet 
Djazzir.2* But is there any site in this general vicinity which might 
possibly meet the requirements necessary to be deemed worthy of con- 
sideration as the biblical Jazer? The present writer would like to suggest 
one tentatively, viz., Khirbet es-Sireh,” situated about 2 kilometers 
northeast of Khirbet Sar. Khirbet es-Sireh lies 12.5 kilometers or ap- 
proximately 8.5 Roman miles from ‘Amman, 18.7 kilometers or almost 
exactly 12 Roman miles from Hesban. The former figure fits in well with 
Eusebius’ 8-10 miles for the distance from Philadelphia to Jazer, while 
the latter number, although somewhat less than Eusebius’ 15 miles for 
the distance from Heshbon to Jazer, represents merely the straight-line 
distance between these two places. When following the ancient route 
from Heshbon to Jazer (or Khirbet es-Sireh) , the distance may well have 
approximated 15 Roman miles. Khirbet es-Sireh appears to be far 
enough west from ‘Amman to lie within the eastern boundary of Perea. 
Its position immediately adjacent to the large spring called ‘Ain es-Sir 
gives the impression that this spring must have served the needs of the 
ancient inhabitants of the site. Moreover, this spring flows into the 
Wadi Sir, which, as already pointed out above, empties into the Jordan 
through the Wadi Kefrén. The name es-Sireh of course has nothing to 
do with the name Jazer, but this again does not constitute a serious 
argument against the identification of the two sites. Unfortunately, 
Khirbet es-Sireh has not been surveyed since the days of Conder, who 
unhappily had only this one rather jejune sentence to say about it: 
“This is the ruin immediately west of ‘Ain es-Sir, but presents only 
heaps of stones among the oak-trees.” *° Glueck seems to have missed 
this site in his more recent survey of Eastern Palestine. Thus, lacking 
any ceramic evidence or other criteria valuable for dating, we cannot 
determine the antiquity of Khirbet es-Sireh with any precision. Pre- 
sumably its sedentary history extends as far back as the Iron Age, as it 
does for so many other sites in the immediate vicinity. Possibly also the 
“heap of stones ” mentioned by Conder refers to the “ megalithic ” type 
of stone used so frequently by the Iron Age settlers to construct their 
buildings during this period. The question must remain open, and for 
this reason the suggestion to correlate Khirbet es-Sireh with ancient 
Jazer has been offered as purely tentative. However, in the light of all 
our present knowledge, Khirbet es-Sireh seems to be a site which best fits 
the requirements for the location of biblical Jazer. 





24This would leave open Noth’s suggestion that Khirbet Sar should be identified 
with the biblical Ramoth-mizpah (Joshua 13:26). For his arguments ef. “ Ramath- 
Mizpe und Betonim (Jos. 13, 26),” Paldstinajahrbuch 34 (1938), pp. 27 ff., and 
“ Tsraelitische Stimme zwischen Ammon und Moab,” p. 34, note 3. 

25 This suggestion also seems to have been first made by Seetzen, op. cit., p. 398. 

*6 Conder, op. cit., p. 156. 
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SOME BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 
(Continued from No. 143, p. 34) 


Four popular books merit particular attention: I will take them up in the order 
of publication. Géza Vermés’s book, Les manuscrits du Désert de Juda (Tournai, 
Belgium, Desclée & Cie., 1953, 216 pp.) is an excellent introduction, which is still 
useful.—A. Dupont-Sommer’s The Jewish Sect of of Qumran and the Essenes, trans- 
lated from French by R. D. Barnett (London, Vallentine, Mitchell & Co., 1954, xii 
+ 195 pp., 10/6) is an interesting and still useful introduction to the subject. If 
it must be read somewhat critically, it remains immensely stimulating and contains 
pioneering observations which have subsequently been confirmed.—Edmund Wilson’s 
little book, The Scrolls from the Dead Sea (London and New York, Oxford Univer 
sity Press, 1955, vi+ 121 pp., American price $3.25), originally appeared in the 
New Yorker a year ago this past May. Written by a leading literary critie and 
author, it is journalism at its best and, as all the world knows, made the Scrolls 
an object of intense public interest overnight. Since the author frankly favors the 
more extreme views of Dupont-Sommer, his conclusions must on occasion be taken 
with reserve—A month after Wilson’s book came a much more scholarly volume by 
Millar Burrows, former president of the Schools and editor of our publications on 
the Scrolls: The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, Viking Press, 1955, xv + 435 pp. with 
10 plates, $6.50). Burrows gives us an authoritative account of the discovery and 
the early controversies which arose around the Scrolls; he also gives us a cautious 
and well-balanced treatment of the contents, together with translations of the texts 
known before 1954. He limits himself sharply to material which he has himself 
edited and studied, without venturing any comment on more recent finds or on the 
wider implications of the material; within these limits it is much the best popular 
book hitherto published. (Precisely because the book is so good, the student should 
be warned against accepting translations without checking them independently; 
e.g., no other scholar is likely to render rabbim, “ (the) many” [Greek pléthos, 
“multitude,” in the New Testament] by “ (the) masters,” which is quite impossible 
in post-Biblical Hebrew.) 

THE Brste: Ivs Text, INTERPRETATION AND HISTORY 

A magnificent new edition of the great Mandelkern Concordance to the Hebrew 
Bible was published last year by the Shulsinger Brothers in New York; it has been 
revised, corrected and completed by Ch. M. Brecher and A. Avrunin and includes a 
“Treasury of Hebrew Lexicography ” (Otzar halexicographia Haivrit, as transcribed 
on the title page), or in other words, a bibliography of all biblical and Talmudic 
works relevant to the subject. The new English title reads: Concordance on the 
Bible by Dr. Solomon Mandelkern (two quarto volumes: xxxi + 1532 + 14 + 64 pp., 
price understood to be $25.00). Combining convenience and legibility with com 
pleteness, this edition is definitely ideal for the library of a biblical scholar or 
seminary. 

A labor of love has been published posthumously by the friends of J. B. Smith, 
whose Greek-English Concordance to the New Testament is now out in a beautiful 
photo-offset reproduction, which makes it possible to employ an elaborate tabular 
format at no additional expense (Scottdale, Pa., Mennonite Publishing House, 1955, 
quarto, viii + 430 pp., $12.75). The reviewer was acquainted with Dr. Smith; he 
heartily echoes the favorable words of Bruce M. Metzger’s Introduction: it is indeed 
a masterly performance. As Metzger says, it cannot take the place of careful text- 
critical study, since it is based on the Tertus Receptus of Robert Stephanus (1550 
edition) and on the King James Version translated from it. However, the elaborate 
cross indices and statistical material more than atone for this weakness—if indeed 
it is a weakness, since the author would otherwise have had to choose arbitrarily 
among recent Greek texts and English translations, which do not always mark an 
improvement. 

We salute the progress made by three leading contemporary Catholic Bible trans- 
lations. The new translation of the entire Bible by French and Belgian scholars, 
under the chairmanship of Father R. de Vaux, director of the Dominican Ecole 
Biblique in Jerusalem, now appears, with further revisions and condensations, in a 
single volume: La Sainte Bible, traduite en Frangais sous la direction de l’Ecole 
Biblique de Jérusalem (Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1956, xv + 1669 pp., and nine maps). 
Needless to say, the translation is generally up to date and there are succinct intro- 
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ductions and notes to aid the serious student. The standpoint is intermediate 
between conservative and critical, varying according to the translator from book to 
book.—The third volume of the American Catholic translation of the Old Testament 
appeared last year under the auspices of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and 
the immediate chairmanship of Rev. Louis F. Hartman, C.SS.R. and Msgr. Patrick 
W. Skehan (who has just returned to America after serving for two years as annual 
professor and director of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem) : 
The Holy Bible, Vol. III, The Sapiential Books, Job to Sirach (Paterson, N.J., St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1955, viii + 712 pp.). Introductions and notes are directed 
much more immediately to laymen than in the French translation, but an appendix 
contains fifty full pages of proposed emendations. Of course, no modern translation 
can yet utilize the wealth of new material available in the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Ugaritic literature, as well as in other sources recovered by archaeology.—The first 
volume of the German Catholic translation called “ Echter Bibel” has appeared 
under the general editorship of Friedrich N6tscher: Die Heilige Schrift in deutscher 
Ubersetzung, I (Wiirzburg, Echter-Verlag, 1955, 720 pp.). In this bound edition of 
Genesis-Ruth, the previously published parts are brought together with corrections 
in detail. The introductions are brief but the commentary is much longer than in 
the other two translations, since the German Bible is intended even more specifically 
for the layman. 

To the general class of “ Introduction ” belong the following books. The standard 
Guide by A. Robert and A. Tricot has now appeared in the second volume of its 
English translation: Guide to the Bible... Prepared under the Direction of Edward 
P. Arbez, S.S. and Martin R. P. McGuire (Paris, ete., Desclée & Co., 1955, xv + 
622 pp., with folding chronological charts and maps). A galaxy of distinguished 
philologians, archaeologists, and theologians joined forces to prepare this work, which 
covers the geographical background (Abel), the historical milieu (Lapparent, 
Lemaire, Vincent, Jean, Drioton, Bardy, etc.), the history of the Hebrews (Lemaire, 
Dennefeld, Bensirven), the Gospel history and the Apostolic Age (Tricet and others), 
and the religious milieu (Drioton, Delaporte, A. Vincent, Bardy, de Vaux, Lebreton, 
Bonsirven, etc.). There are nearly fifty pages of indices.—Curt Kuhl’s book in the 
Sammlung Dalp (Vol. 26), Die Entstehung des Alten Testaments (Munich, Lehnen 
Verlag, 1953, 408 pp.), is an excellent presentation of the Wellhausen position in 
moderate and up-to-date form. It may be highly recommended for its clear account 
of the formation and content of the Old Testament, with very cautious treatment 
of such thorny problems as the date of Psalms, Ezekiel, etc——Emil G. Kraeling’s 
The Old Testament since the Reformation (New York, Harper, 1955, 320 pp., $5.00) 
is a very comprehensive and useful survey of theological interpretation of the Bible 
since Luther, Zwingli and Calvin. Kraeling is particularly good in dealing with 
nineteenth-century German literature, but he tries to give some idea of contemporary 
movements of thought in this field. 

Among recent commentaries on individual books we may mention the following: 
Wilhelm Rudolph’s Chronikbiicher (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, ed. by 0. Eiss- 
feldt, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1955, xxvi + 338 pp.) is an excellent critical commentary 
on the two books of Chronicles, well informed on both textual and archaeological 
matters. He dates its composition in the first decades of the fourth century B. C.— 
a date with which I heartily agree—N. H. Tur-Sinai (H. Torezyner) has published 
a rewritten edition of his Commentary on Job: Sefer Iyyév ‘im pértish hddash (Tel- 
Aviv, Yavneh, 1953/4, 400 pp.), in which he changes many of his previous views. 
As always, his interpretation is highly original and often brilliant, but attempts 
to solve all the obscure passages in the most difficult book of the Hebrew Bible. 
For this feat we do not begin to have the necessary tools of research.—Two separate 
parts of the French translation described above have recently reached my desk: 
R. de Vaux’s excellent brief treatment of the two books of Samuel (Paris, Editions 
du Cerf, 1953) and H. Cazelles’s similar treatment of the two books of Chronicles 
(1954), which he dates in the third century B.C., passing silently over all the 
archaeological data which oppose such a late date—Jacob M. Myers’ monograph, 
The Linguistic and Literary Form of the Book of Ruth (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1955, 
ix + 69 pp.), has been expanded from a Johns Hopkins doctoral thesis. The author, 
who has made a number of good contributions to Old Testament studies, points out 
effectively that the prose narrative of Ruth presupposes a poetic original, from which 
it has been adapted to prose by a post-exilie editor. This poetic source may go 
back several centuries to the early monarchy of Judah. In my opinion this is the 
only way in which to give a rational explanation of the phenomena of the book, 
though one may differ with regard to the poetic form underlying given passages. 
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